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The National Era is Published Weekly, on Seventh 
Strect, opposite the Patent Office. 
TERMS. , 
Two dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted 
three times for one dollar; every subsequent Inser- 
tion, twenty-five cents. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 

=p All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &¢,, and particularly the 
names of subscribers. remittances, &¢., should be 
addressed to L. P, Noble, Publisher. . 

3‘ Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at om 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put m an 
enve lope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. , 

xp We desire to call attention to the notice 
which asks correspondents, in all cases, when names 
are sent, to give the county, as Well as post office 
aud State. One correspondent writes, “It is of no 
consequence to give the name of the county.” It 
is of consequence to us, as We cannot enter the 
names of subscribers till we ascertain the county. 
Let every name be distinctly written. 

a a Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
terdistinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

+s Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

+ép Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him en his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit, 
and 2 receipt therefor sent in his paper. If those 
who pay do not receive in a reasonable time 
receipts from Lhis office, they are requested to noti- 
fy the publisher, stating the time when and to 
whom paid. 

<*yIn transcribing names, it is probable that 
errors: have occurred. Our friends are requested 
to notify us in such eases, that they may be imme- 
diately corrected. 

<*> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber, Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 


on which they are entitled to a commission, they | 


will retain the amount of their commission, and, i 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

3¢p Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
seribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 


L. P. NOBLE, Pudblisher. 





JOHN BUNYAN. 


* Wouldst see 
A man in the clonds, and hear him speak to thee ?” 


Who has not read Pilgrim’s Progress? Who has 
not, in childhood, fullowed the wandering Chris- 
tian on his way to the Celestial City? Who has 
not laid at night his young head on the pillow, to 
paint on the walls of darkness pictures of the Wick- 
et Gate and the Archers, the Hill of Difficulty, 
the Lions and Giants, Doubting Castle and Van- 


sworders and psalm-signing pikemen, the Great- 
hearts and Holdfasts whom he has immortalized 
in his allegory; but the only allusion which he 
makes to this portion of his experience is by way 
of illustration of the goodness of God in preservy- 
ing him on accasions of peril. 

He was born at Elstow, in Bedfordshire, in 
1628; and, to use his own words, “his father’s 
house was of that rank which is the meanest and 
most despised of all the families of the land.” His 
father was a tinker, and the son followed the same 
calling, which necessarily brought him into asso- 
ciation with the lowest and most depraved classes 
of English society. The -estimation in which the 
tinker and his occupation were held, in the seven- 
teenth century, may be learned from the quaint 
and humorous description of Sir Thomas Over- 
burg: “The tinker,” saith he, “is a movable, for 
he hath no abiding in one place; he seems to be 
devout, for his life is a continual pilgrimage, and 
sometimes, in humility, goes -barefoot, therein 
making necessity a virtue; he is a gallant, for he 
carries all his wealth upon his back ; or a philos- 
opher, for he bears all his substance with him. He 
is always furnished with asong, to which his ham- 
mer, keeping tune, proves that he was the first 
founder of the kettle-drum; where the best ale is, 
there stands his music most upon crotchets. The 
companion of his travel is some foul, sun-burnt 
quean, that, since the terrible statute, has recant- 
ed gipsyism and is turned pedlaress. So marches 
he all over England, with his bag and baggage ; 
his conversation is irreprovable, for he is always 
mending. He observes truly the statutes, and 
therefore had rather steal than beg. He is so 
strong an enemy of idleness, that in mending one 
hole he had rather make three than want work ; 
and when he hath done, he throws the wallet of 
his faults behind him. His tongue is very volu- 
ble, which, with canting, proves him a linguist. 
He is entertained in every place, yet enters no 
farther than the door, to avoid suspicion. ‘To con- 
clude, if he escape Tyburn and Banbury, he dics 
a beggar.” 

Truly, but a poor beginning for a pious life was 
the youth of John Bunyan. As might have been 
expected, he was a wild, reckless, swearing boy, as 
his father doubtless was before him. “It was my 
delight,” says he, “ to be taken captive by the Devil. 
I had few equals, both for cursing and swearing, 
lying and blaspheming.” Yet, in his ignorance and 
darkness, his powerful imagination early lent ter- 
ror to the reproaches of conscience. He was sear- 
ed, even in childhood, with dreams of hell and ap- 
paritions of devils. Troubled with fears of eter- 
nal fire, and the malignant demons who fed it in 
the regions of despair, he says that he often wish- 
ed either that there was no hell, or that he had 
been born a devil himself, that he might be a tor- 
menter rather than one of the tormented, 

At an early age he appears to have married. 
His wife was as poor as himself, for he tells us that 
they had not so much as a dish or spoon between 
them; but she brought with her two books on re- 
ligious subjects, the reading of which seems to 
have had no slight degree of influence on his mind. 





ity Fair, the sunny Delectable Mountains and the 
Shepherds, the Black River and the wonderful 
glory beyond it, and at last fallen asleep, to dream 
over the strange story; to hear the sweet welcom- 
ings of the sisters at the House Beautiful, and the 
cong of birds from the window of that “upper 
chamber which opened towards the sunrising ?” 
And who, looking back to the green spots in his 
childish experiences, docs not bless the good Tinker 
of Elstow ? 

And who, that has reperused the Story of the 
Pilgrim at a maturer age, and felt the plummet of 
its truth sounding in the deep places of the soul, 
has not reason to bless the author for some timely 
warning or grateful encouragement? Where is 
the scholar, the poet, the man of taste and feeling, 
who does not, with Cooper, 


“ Byen in transitory life’s late day, 
Revere the man where Pingrm™ marks the road, 
And guides the Procress of the soul to God !” 


We have just been reading, with no slight de- 
gree of interest, that simple but wonderful piece 
of autobiography entitled “Grace ABounpDING TO 
tur Curer or Sinners,” from the pen of the au- 
thor of Pilgrim’s Progress. It is the record of a 
journey more terrible than that of the ideal Pil- 
grim; “truth stranger than fiction ;’ the painful 
upward struggling of a spirit from the blackness 
of despair and blasphemy, fnto the high, pure air 
of IIope and Faith. More earnest words were 
never written. It is the entire unveiling of a hu- 
man heart; the tearing off of the fig-leaf covering 
of its sin. The voice which speaks to us from these 
old pages seems not so much that of a denizen of 
the world in which we live, as of a soul at the last 
solemn confessional. Shorn of all ornament, sim- 
ple and direct as the contrition and prayer of child- 
hood, when for the first time the Spectre of Sin 
stands by its bedside, the style is that ef a man 
dead to self-gratification, careless of the world’s 
opinion, and only desirous to convey to others, 
in all truthfulness and sincerity, the lesson of 
his inward trials, temptations, sins, weaknesses, 
and dangers; and to give glory.to Him who had 
mercifully led him through all, and enabled him, 
like his own Pilgrim, to leave behind the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, the snares of the En- 
chanted Ground, and the terrors of Doubting Cas- 
tle, and to reach the land of Beulah, where the 
air was sweet and pleasant, and the birds sang and 
the flowers sprang up around him, and the Shin- 
ing Ones walked in the brightness of the not dis- 
tant Heaven. In the introductory pages, he says: 
“fT could have dipped into a style higher than this 
in which I have discoursed, and could have adorn- 
ed all things more than here I have seemed to do ; 
but I dared not. God did not play in tempting 
me; neither did I play when I sunk, as it were, 
into a bottomless pit, when the pangs of hell took 
hold on me; wherefore, I may not play in relating 
of them, but be plain and simple, and lay down the 
thing as it was.” 
This book, as well as “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” was 
written in Bedford prison, and was designed espe- 
cially for the comfort and edification of his “ chil- 
dren, whom God had counted him worthy to be- 
get in faith by his ministry.” In his introduction, 
he tells them that, although taken from them, and 
tied up, “sticking, as it were, between the teeth 
of the lions of the wilderness,” he once again, as 
before, from the top of Shemer and Hermon, so now, 
from the lion’s den and the mountain of leopards, 
would look after them with fatherly care and de- 
sires for their everlasting welfare. “ If,” said he, 
“you have sinned against light ; if you are tempt- 
ed to blaspheme; if you are drowned in despair ; 
if you think God fights against you ; or if Heaven 
is hidden from your eyes, remember it was so with 
your father. But out of all the Lord delivered 
me.” 
Tle gives no dates; he affords scarcely a clew to 
his localities; of the man, as he worked, and 
and drank, aad lodged, of his neighbors and con. 
temporaries, of all he saw and heard of the world 
about him, we have only an occasional glimpse, 
here and there, in his narrative. It is the story of 
his mward life only that he relates. What had 
time and place to do with one who trembled al- 
Ways With the awful consciousness of an immortal 
nature, and about whom fell alternately the shad- 
ows of hell and ths splendors of heaven? We 
gather, indeed, trom his record, that he was not 
an idle on-looker in the time of England’ * great 
mene for freedom, but a soldier of the Parlin 
_ in his young years, among the praying 


He went to church regularly, adored the priest 
and all things pertaining to his oflice, being, as he 
says, “overrun with superstition.” On one occa- 
sion, a sermon was preached against the breach of 
the Sabbath by sports or labor, which struck him 
at the moment as especially designed for himself ; 
but by the time he had finished his dinner, he was 
prepared to “shake it out of his mind, and return 
to his sports and gaming.” 

“ But the same day,” he continues, “as I was in 
the midst of a game of cat, and having struck it 
one blow from the hole, just as I was about to 
strike it the second time, a voice did suddenly dart 
from Heaven into my soul, which said, ‘ Wilt thou 
leave thy sins and go to heaven, or have thy 
sins and go to hell?’ At this. I was put to an ex- 
ceeding maze; wherefore, leaving my cat upon the 
ground, I looked up to Heaven, and was, as if I 
had, with the eyes of my understanding, scen the 
Lord Jesus look down upon me, as being very hot- 
ly displeased with me, and as if he did severely 
threaten me with some grievous punishment for 
those and other ungodly practices. 

“Thad no sooner thus conceived in my mind, 
but suddenly this conclusion fastened on my spirit, 
(for the former hint did set my sins again be- 
fore my face,) that I had been a great and griev- 
ous sinner, and that it was now too late for me to 
look after Heaven; for Christ would not forgive 
me nor pardon my transgressions. Then, while I 
was thinking of it, and fearing lest it should be so, 
I felt my heart sink in despair, concluding it was 
too late; and therefore I resolved in my mind to 
go on in sin; for, thought I, if the case be thus, 
my state is surely miserable—miserable if I leave 
my sins, and but miserable if 1 follow them; I 
can but be damned; and if I must be so, I had 
as good be damned for many sins as be damned 
for few.” 

The reader of Pilgrim’s Progress cannot fail 
here to call to mind the wicked suggestions of the 
Giant to Christian, in the Dangers of Doubting 
Castle. 

“T returned,” hesays, “desperately to my sport 
again; and I well remember, that presently this 
kind of despair did so possess my soul, that I was 
persuaded I could never attain to other comfort 
than what I should get in sin; for Heaven was 
gone already, so that on that I must not think ; 
wherefore, | found within me great desire to take 
my fill of sin, that I might taste the sweetness of it ; 
and I made as much haste as I could to fill my 
belly with its delicates, lest I should die before I 
had my desires; for that I feared greatly. In these 
things, I protest before God, I lie not, neither do 
I frame this sort of speech; these were really, 
strongly, and with all my heart, my desires; the 
good Lord, whose mercy is unsearchable, forgive 
my transgressions.” 

One day, while standing in the street, curging 
and blaspheming, he met with a reproof which 
startled him. The woman of the house in front 
of which the wicked young tinker was standing, 
herself, as he remarks, “a very loose, ungodly 
wretch,” protested that his horrible profanity 
made her tremble; that he was the ungediiest fel- 
low for swearing she had ever heard, and able to 
spoil all the youth of the town who came in his 
company. Struck by this wholly unexpected re- 
buke, he at once abandoned the practice of swear- 
ing; although previously he tells us that “he had 
never known how to speak, unless he put an oath 
before and another behind.” 

The good name which-he gained by this change 
was now a temptaticn to him. “ My neighbors,” 
he says, “were amazed at my great conversion 
from prodigious profaneness to something like a 
moral life and sober man. Now, therefore, they 
began to praise, to commend, and to speak well of 
me, both to my face and behind my back. Now I 
was, as they said, become godly ; now I was be- 
come aright honest man. Butoh! whenI under- 
stood those were their words and opinions of me, 
it pleased me mighty well; for though as yet I was 
nothing but a poor painted hypocrite, yet I loved 
to be talked of as one that was truly godly. I was 
proud of my godliness, and, indeed, | did all T did 
either to be seen of or well spoken of by men; 
and thus I continued for about a twelvemonth or 
more.” 

The tyranny of his imagination at this period 
is seen in the following. relation of his abandon- 
ment of one of his favorite sports: 

“Now you must know, that before this I had ta- 
ken much delight in ring! , but. my conscience 
beginning, to be tender, "thought such practice 
was but ae therefore forced myself to leave 
it ; yet my mind hankered i enpietore, | ould go 
to the steeple-house and look on, though I durst 
not ring; but I ‘this did not become re- 

ligion neither ; yet I 










myself, and would look 
on still. But quickly after, I began woule 
if one of the tells should fa non tak How 
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steeple, from side to side, thinking here I might 
stand sure; but then I thought again, should the 
bell fall with a swing, it might first hit the wall, 
and then, rebounding upon me, might kill me for 
all this beam. This made me stand in the steeple 
door; and now, thought I, I am safe enough; for 
if'a bell should then fall, I can slip out behind 
these thick walls, and so be preserved notwith- 
standing. 

“So after this I would yet go to see them ring, 
but would not go any farther than the steeple 
door. But then it came in my head,“ How if the 
steeple itself should fall? And this thought (it 
may, for aught I know, when I stood and looked 
on) did continually so shake my mind, that I durst 
not stand at the steeple door any longer, but was 
forced to flee, for fear the steeple should full upon 
my head.” 

About this time, while wandering through Bed- 
ford in pursuit of employment, he chanced to see 
three or four poor old women sitting at a door, in 
the evening sun, and, drawing near them, heard 
them converse upon the things of God; of His 
work in their hearts; of their natural depravity ; 
of thetemptations of the Adversary; and of the 
joy of believing, and of the peace of reconciliation. 
The words of the aged women found a response in 
the soul of the listener. “ He felt his heart shake,” 
to use his own words; he saw that he lacked the 
true tokens of a Christian. He now forsook the 
company of the profane and licentious, and sought 
that of a poor man who had the reputation of pic- 
ty, but, to his grief, he found him “a devilish 
ranter, given up to all manner of uncleanness ; 
he would laugh at all exhortations to sobriety, and 
deny that there was a God, an angel, or a spirit.” 

“ Neither,” he continues, “was this man only a 
temptation tome, but, my calling lying inthe coun- 
try, | happened to come into several people’s com- 
pany, who, though strict in religion formerly, yet 
were also drawn away by these ranters. These 
would also talk with me of their ways, and con- 
demn me as illegal and dark ; pretending that they 
only had attained to perfection, that could do what 
they would, and not sin. Oh! these temptations 
were suitable to my flesh, [ being but a young 
man, and my nature in its prime; but God, who 
had, as I hope. designed me for better things, kept 
me in the fear of his name, and did not suffer me 
to accept such cursed principles,” 

At this time he was sadly troubled to ascertain 
whether or not he had that faith which the Serip- 
tures spake of. Travelling one day from Elstow 
to Bedford, after a recent rain, which had left 
pools of water in the path,-he felt a strong desire 
to settle the question, by commanding the pools to 
become dry,and the dry places to become pools. Go- 
ing under the hedge, to pray for ability to work 
the miracle, he was struck with the thought, that 
if he failed he should know, indeed, that he wasa 
castaway, and give himself up to despair. He 
dared not attempt the experiment, and went on 
his way, to use his own forcible language, “ tossed 
up and down between the devil and his own igno- 
rance.” 

Soon after, he had one of these visions which 
foreshadowed the wonderful dream of his Pil- 
grim’s Progress. He saw some holy people of 
Bedford on the sunny side of an high mountain, 
refreshing themselves in the pleasant air and sun- 
light, while he wasshivering in cold and darkness, 
amidst snows and never-melting ices, like the vic- 
tims of the Scandinavian hell. A wall compassed 
the mountain, separating him from the blessed, 
with one small gap or doorway, through which, 
with great pain and effort, he was at last enabled 
to work his way into the sunshine, and sit down 
with the saints, in the light and warmth thereof. 

But now a new trouble assailed him. Like Mil- 
ton’s fallen spirits in Pandemonium, who sat apart, 

“ And reasoned of foreknowledge, will, and fate,” 

he grappled with one of these great questions 
which have always perplexed and baffled human 
inquiry, and upon which much has been written 
to little purpose. He was tortured with an anxiety 
to know whether, according to the Westminster 
formula, he was elected to salvation or damnation. 
His old adversary vexed his sou! with evil sug- 
gestions, and even quoted scripture to enforce 
them. “It may be you are not elected,” said the 
Tempter, and the poor tinker thought the suppo- 
sition altogether too probable. “ Why, then,” 
said Satan, “you had as good leave off, and strive 
no farther ; for if, indeed, you should not be elect- 
ed and chosen of God, there is no hope of your 
being saved ; for it is neither in him that willeth 
nor in him that runneth, but in God who showeth 
mercy.” At length when, as he says, he wasabout 
giving up the ghost of all his hopes, this passage 
fell with weight upon his spirit : ‘‘ Look at the gen- 
erations of old, and see; did ever any trust in God, 
and were confounded?’ Comforted by these 
words, he opened his Bible to note them, but the 
most diligent search and inquiry of his neighbors 
failed to discover them. At length, his eye fell 
upon them in the Apocryphal book of Ecclesias- 
ticus. This, he says, somewhat doubted him at first, 
as the book was not canonical; but in the end he 
took courage and comfort from the passage. “I 
bless God,” he says, “for that word; it was good 
for me. That word doth still oftentimes shine be- 
fore my face.” 


A long and weary struggle was now before him. 


“T cannot,” he says, “ express with what longings 
and breathings of my soul I cried unto Christ to call 
me. Gold! could it have been gotten by gold, 
what would I have given for it. Had Ia whole 
world, it had all gone ten thousand times over for 
this, that my soul might have been in a converted 
state. Elow lovely now was every onein my eyes, 
that I thought to be converted men and women. 
They shone, they walked like a people who car- 
ried the broad seal of Heaven with them.” 

With what force and intensity of language does 
he portray in the following passage the reality and 
earnestness of his agonizing experience : 

“ While I was thus afflicted with the fears of 
my own damnation, there were two things would 
make we wonder: the one was, when I saw old peo- 
ple hunting after the things of this life, as if they 
should live here always; the other was, when I 
found professors much distressed and cast down, 
when they met with outward losses ; as of hushand, 
wife, or child. Lord, thought I, what is seeking 
after earnal things by some, and what grief in 
others for the loss of them! If they so much labor 
after and shed so many tears for the things of this 
present life, how am I to be bemoaned, pitied, and 
prayed for! My soul is dying, my soul is damn- 
ing. Were my soul but in a good condition, and 
were I but sure of it, ah! how rich should I esteem 
myself, though blessed but with bread and water! 
I should count these but small afflictions, and 
should bear them as little burdens. ‘A wounded 
spirit who can bear!” 

He looked with envy, as he wandered through 
the country, upon the birds in the trees, the hares 
in the preserves, and the fishes in the streams. 
They were happy in their brief existence, and 
their death was butasleep. He felt himself alien- 
ated from God, a discord in the harmonies of 
the universe. ‘The very rooks which fluttered 
around the old church spire seemed more worthy 
of the Creator’s love and care than himself. A 
vision of the infernal fire, like that glimpse of hell 
which was afforded to Christian by the Shepherds, 
was continually before him, with its “rumbling 
noise, and the cry of some tormented, and the scent 
of brimstone.” Whithersoever he went, the glare 
of it scorched him, and its dreadful sound was in 
his ears. His vivid but disturbed imagination 
lent new terrors to the awful figures by which the 
sacred ‘writers conveyed the idea of future retri- 
bution to the Oriental mind. Bunyan’s World of 
Wo, if it lacked the colossal architecture and sol- 


_emn vastness of Milton’s Pandemonium, was more 


clearly defined ; its agonies were within the pale 
of human comprehension ; its victims were men 
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and women, with the same keef sense of corporeal 
suffering which they possessed in life; and who, to 
use his own terrible description; had “all the lonth- 
ed variety of hell to grapple with—fire unquencha- 
ble, a lake of choking brimstone, eternal chains, 
darkness more black than night, tle everlasting 
gnawing of the worm, the sight of devils, and the 
yells and outcries of the damned.” J. G. W. 
(ro BE CONTINUED.] 


Eee & 
For the National Era. 
MONEY vs. HUMANITY.—No. 1. 


Minds of democratic impuls®s and humane sym- 
pathies have been much tried @ find the doctrine, 
that “Man is of more value tifan money,” treated 
so unceremoniously, and in practice discarded, as 
a sort of Utopian theory, not # be thought of se- 
riously one moment. Reformers, who are of no- 
cessity far in advance of theiage, look upon poli- 
ticians and shrewd men of woxdiy policy as a spe- 
cies of moral monsters, who have inherited only the 
vices and evil tendencies of theirrace. That these 
men should, in all their business, and even religious 
activities, place money first, and humanity after- 
wards, shocks the reformer, and he thenceforth 
casts them out as heretics and unbelievers in man’s 
high and immortal destiny. He does not perceive 
that this conduct is the outspoken philosophy of the 
age. He often forgets, with all his purity of mind 
and singleness of purpose, that the same pair of 
glasses will not fit all eyes. He supposes all men 
to occupy his see stand, and that the same objects 
ought to make the same impression upon all minds. 
He is too apt to forget that his zeal in the cause 
of humanity is the direct result of new light break- 
ing upon his own hitherto beclouded vision. 

To the Abolitionist, the conduct of political par- 
ties and legislative bodies, in practically preferring 
the appendages and accidents of man to his human- 
ity, has seemed unaccountably strange, and per- 
verse beyond comparison, in enlightened communi- 
ties. A careful examination of the history of the 
struggle for the mastery between money and hu- 
manity, will show the root of the evil, and where 
the blow should be struck. 

It is not common for men to forsake the teach- 
ings of youth, to cast out as evil the precepts and 
examples of parents and early instructors; and, 
above all, would it be strange for the business man 
or legislator to abjure the usages and practical 
philosophy of his ancestors, grown hoary with cen- 
turies. ‘They feel a kind of awe come over them, 
as they contemplate the perfection and wonderful 
adaptation of the civil institutions bequeathed to 
them by their illustrious forefathers; and, shonld 
they question their infallibility, would fear the 
angry spiritual presence of those mighty shades, to 
frown upon their sacrilegious deeds and vile de- 
generacy. It takes a bold and fearless mind, bat- 
tling for the true and the right, to examiné these 
legal tissues and cobwebs, founded upon precepts 
and examples of barbarous and semi-civitized na- 
tions, to “the existence whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary.” 

The sin of magnifying the appendages of man 
beyond and above the man himself, does not be- 
long peculiarly to this generation or age. In fact, 
the relative importance of money and humanity 
has, with all nations, in every age, been practically 
decided in favor of money. Whatever would af- 
ford the means of gratifying his animal appetites, 
passions, or pleasures, or enable him to satiate his 
love of power, it has ever been the great strife of 
man to possess. And money, from its represent- 
ing everything else, and its convertibility into 
every other species of known property, has made 
it the only necessary possession of man, after 
which, all cther things follow at the nod of its soy- 
ereign power. The earliest human records,are 
those of the conflict between avarice and liberty. 
One of the earliest of these, is the sale of Joseph, 
the great grandson of Abraham, for thirty pieces 
of silver; and Holy Writ reeords the triumph of 
mammon over humanity on almost every page. 
The Ten Commandments were thundered from 
Mount Sinai, in the presence of Deity, to rebuke 
this profanation of the divine image. 

In the earliest times, before the precious metals 
were used as money, or when the precious metals 
were too limited in quantity, different animals, 
and often men, were used as the standard of value. 
The Athenians used oxen, and the Romans sheep, 
as currency. In the time of Cmsar, lands were 
made a legal tender in payment of debts. In Brit- 
ain, A. D. 997, the Saxons used what they called 
“living money,’ such as slaves, oxen, horses, &c. 
The price of a man, as legal currency, was about 
$12.50, a horse, $7.75. But in the days of the 
Crusaders, the price of a war horse was three 
slaves; and this “living money” excited the ava- 
rice of the aspirant after riches, and made all other 
desires of his heart rotate about this idolatrous 
passion, as if his greedy eye had been fixed upon 
the purest “mint drops.”” Semiramis, the wife 
of Belus, built the city of Babylon, and, in it, the 
stupendous temple of Jupiter, or Belus, in which 
she placed the statues of Jupiter, Juno, and Rhea, 
all of fine beaten gold. The statues of Jupiter 
and Rhea were each forty feet in height, and 
weighed a thousand Babylonian talents; that of 
Juno weighed cight hundred talents; and besides 
these statues, there was an altar forty feet long 
and fifteen broad, upon which there were cups, 
censers, and drinking vases, all of pure gold, and 
weighing two thousand and six hundred talents. 
This mass of gold, as calculated by the Abbe Bar- 
thelemy, would amount to fifty millions of dollars. 

But, though we can estimate the amount of gold, 
who but an archangel can count the sighs, and 
groans, and bitter anguish, that wrung the life- 
blood from human hearts, in the toil of its accu- 
mulation ! 
the ruler of a petty State in Phrygia, had accumu- 
lated untold sums of gold and silver, by the op- 
pression of their subjects; and the story of the 
means used by the wife of the latter, to cure him 
of his passion for gold, seeking which, the lives of 
his subjects were sacrificed by famine and toil, has 
been too often told to be again repeated. Aristotle 
tells us, that one Grecian city, making war on its 
neighbor city, exulted in its captives as merchan- 
dise and a source of speedy gain. The Spartans 
from their peculiar institutions, were not allowed 
to sell or export their slaves, but they were per- 
mitted to be set up as a mark for their young men 
to shoot at to perfect themselves in archery, as also 
to serve for amusement ; and, when the slaves had 
become too numerous, they were put to death by 
a general massacre in the night. Here we see the 
Spartans grasping their conquered Helots, not as 
an article of traffic, but from the same principle— 
the love of power, of ease, and personal gratifica- 
tion. The Romans, Germans, Saxons, and many 
other nations, “constituted money a satisfaction 
for injuries committed, and for the sufferings due 
to guilt.” Money with all these nations was held 
in greater estimation and higher reverence than’ 
humanity or any of its rights, and therefore was 
considered the best equivalent for the most hor- 
rible crimes. The life of a man was well atoned 
for by the murderer, if the coffers of the prince 
were thereby increased. ‘The twelve tables of the 
Roman law, collected about 500 years B. C., gave 
the creditor power over his debtor, in case he did 
not pay, either to sell him as a slave for life or put 
him to death ; and if there were several creditors, 
he might, at their election, be sold beyond the 
Tiber, or his body cut into pieces. This money- 
worship of the Romans, like Aaron’s rod, swallow- 
ed up and trampled all other rights in the dust. 
Throngh the omnipotent power of this base money 
god, natural affection, the most tender tie that 
knits heart with heart, was nearly blotted out from 
the tablet of human memory. The father was em- 
powered to sell his children, the warrior his cap- 
tive. Its influence carried slavery “ into the bosom 
of every Roman family—into the conditions of 
every contract. Its slave market was filled with 
men of every complexion and every clime.” 

In the sixtednth century, when, in the Nether- 
lands, despotism seized possession of the civil 
courts, and invested a commission with arbitrary 
power over life and property, and soon followed 

r this by arbitrary taxation, the arbitrary levying 
of the tenth penny fired the people with more en- 
thusiastic and determined resistance, than all the 
terrors of the tribanal of blood. Thus inconsistent 
and infatuated man has always made less resist- 
ance when the Image of God was to be trampled 
on, thah when an insult was offered to his golden 
idol. 

The great Christian philesopher, John Locke, 
in his treatise on civil government, written in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, shows us 
how exalted were the views of the best men of that 
day. He defines “political power to be the right 
of making laws for regulating and preserving prop- 
erty.” His mind rag se ooops a con- 

tion of anythin er 0) money ; 

be this ‘nue distinguishing feature of his cel- 
ebrated model of government for the colony of 
Carolina’ This model, he and his noble 





the Earl of Shaftesbury, vainly imagined 
adie Serevte, ung be esteemed the most per- 
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fect form of civil government for mankind. But 
the simple colonists, whose minds had been eman- 
cipated from the money worship of the old world 
by the unrestrained liberty of the new, thought a 
a government of their own making, in which their 
personal rights should be first secured, would be 
more congenial to their wants; and the govern- 
ment of Locke perished before it had a legal ex- 
istence. 

Acting on this idea, that Government was insti- 
tuted for the benefit of property, England monop- 
olized to herself the entire slave trade, and pro- 
tected the traflic againstother nations by the thun- 
ders of her cannon. The Assiento was formed to 
carry on the trade in human heings more vigor- 
ously, and Queen Anne of England and Philip V 
of Spain were the largest stockholders. 

Perhaps it would be too small an estimate, that, 
from 1676 to 1776, England stole from Africa over 
3,000,000 of men, women, and children ; and that 
one-eighth of these perished from the horrors of 
the passage, and were thrown into the Atlantic; 
yet, regarding everything as property which the 
power and rapacity of the Government could hold 
and defend as such, the people of England uttered 
no remonstrance to this horrible barbarity. 

E. W. S. 

Burraro, March 13, 1847. 

—_—_ se 
For the National Era. 
THE MEXICAN WAR. 


In connection with the subject of war and in- 
ternational disputes, there is a sentiment which 
we frequently hear uttered by our people, and 
which we not unfrequently see paraded as a motto 
on many of our political banners, which we cannot 
approve of, and which, also, we believe to be deci- 
dedly immoral and reprehensible. It is that sen- 
timent which is contained in the assertion—“ Our 
country, right or wrong!” That is, our country 
because it is our country ; or, in other words, our- 
self Jecause it is ourself; which our readers will 
perceive is the doctrine of selfishness, and not 
that noble doctrine of self-sacrifice which Christ 
taught while here on earth. ~ Now, we admit that 
to many persons it may appear very singular that 
we should not always favor our own country; but 
to us it seems of infinitely greater importance, 
always to encourage and sustain what is right. \n- 
deed, as we have already intimated, we are willing 
to go still farther,*and say, that when wrong, we 
cannot rightfully argue in favor of continuing our- 
selves in the wrong; much less, then, can any one 
say, with justice, that we should fight, or even argue 
for our country, wm like circumstances of wrong. But 
if it is deemed brave and commendable by many 
men /o defend their errors, how much nobler and 
more manly should ae, who profess to be Chris- 
tians, consider it, to openly acknowledge our faults 
and rectify our blinders and imperfections. God, 
we must always think, will never frown upon cur 
opposition to individual or national wrongs ; but, 
on the contrary, will smile upon and reward us, 
when, for the sake of the right, we are unjustly ex- 
posed to the censures of men. But no one, we 
think, should allow any degree of censure, how- 
ever disagreeable, to prevent them from perform- 
ing their conscientious duties ; and it is our con- 
scientious duty, we believe, always to stand firmly 
and unhesitatingly in favor of rectitude and jus- 
tice. 

From the foregoing remarks, it will be seen 
that we are opposed to any further prosecution of 
this Mexican war. To us, therefore, the inces- 
sant ery of our people for the use of more vigor- 
ous measures and a greater number of men against 
the Mexicans, is an immoral ery, which but speaks 
the low and corrupted state of public feeling in 
our country, in regard to this question. 

“What course, then,” it may be asked by some 
indignant partisan of the Administration, “ what 
course, then, would we advise our Government to 
pursue?” To our Government, then, we would say : 
“ Recall your troops ; acknowledge your crimes 
and errors in the face of Christendom; and allow 
to Mexico her rights and privileges, by entering 
into a fair and honorable negotiation with her.” 
Such a course, if consistently pursuwd, we have 
little doubt, would exalt our nation in the esteem 
and regard of every good man living. And after 
having given the above advice to our rulers, to eur 
people we would say: “Impeach your public offi- 
cers who have thus srantonly and recklessly brought 
you into these difficulties ; and elect others in their 
places, who will not only be more careful of your 
honor, but who will also take greater care of your 
true interests and welfare.” Were this done in 
the present emergency of our affairs, we should 
have a noble precedent, as an example, to appeal 
to; which would be, through coming time, of the 
highest conservative value to our institutions. 

3ut, on the contrary, if the nation should sanc- 
tion, or allow to pass by uncensured, this wnconsti- 
tutional proceeding of the President, we shall 
have every reason to doubt the future safety of 
the Republic; for, in all ages, wherever the love 
of military fame has gained the ascendency in the 
affairs of nations, the liberties of the people have 
been sacrificed, and their morals corrupted. It 
was soin Rome; and, if we follow Rome’s example, 
by pursuing our present Mexican conquests, it 
may beso with us. As an wevitable consequence 
of this war, and of a further prosecution of it, we 
shall have an immense debt forced upon the nation, 
which will exhaust our wealth and dishearten 
our people. The debt of England, the principal 
part of which was incurred during her long and 
bloody wars, is now almost crushing her to the 
earth, mighty as are her powers and enterprising 
spirit. And it may be that time will yet show us 
that this debt will be the cause of her ruin. See- 
ing, then, the disastrous consequences of war upon 
nations, our people will be more than blind to 
their duties, if they allow themselvesto be plunged 
into still further evils for the conquest of territo- 
ry. But even admitting the soundness of our 
views, it may be said that their impracticability 
would be a sufficient reason for disregarding them. 
But we think not; for itis only by holding up 
before the people a high standard of excellence, 
that any great good can be produced in society. 

It would be folly, we admit, to expect either our 
people or our President to pursue the honorable and 
high-minded course which we have above pointed 
out to them. But it is the duty, we believe, of all 
amiable and true-hearted men to-take a decided 
stand in boldly proclaiming their convictions on the 
subject of this war. It is only in this way that we 
can stem, or turn back, the current which is already 
rolling so strongly in favor of crime and immoral- 
ity. Weare aware that it is the general opinion 
of our people, that the most speedy and effectual 
way of terminating this war, is by more vigorously 
prosecuting it. Having once got fairly into the 
difficulty, it is thought, we presume, that going 
further into the wrong is to bring us out of it ; 
and in consequence of this conviction, our presses, 
losing sight of the injustice and cruelty of such a 
course, are everywhere seen lauding the employ- 
ment of still further means for the achievement 
of new and greater victories against the Mexi- 
cans. But this is all wrong. As well, and, we 
think, with equal plausibility, might the robber, 
by way of justification of himself, urge, when ar- 
rested for murder, that, in order to secure his own 
safety, he was forced to take the life of the stranger 
whom he had already robbed. And what kind of 
an excuse, we ask, would this be considered in a 
court of justice? But it is in the Sime way, and 
with no greater reason, that, having become fully 
involved in this struggle with Mexico, robber-like, 
we are now urging that our soldiers should cut 
the throats of still more Mexicans, in order that 
we may be saved from still greater disasters. But 
such arguments and language we deem a disgrace 
to any Christian nation which is forced to resort to 
them as a’plea for its actions. But the thing is 
too plain to require any argument at our hands; 
and we shall therefore dismiss it without further 
ceremony. y 

It seems to us that there can be no desire on 
the part of our Government to do what is right 
in this matter; else should we soon cease to hear 
from Mexico of: mangled men torn to pieces in 
the deadly conflict of armies. ~‘ 

In regard to the recalling of our troops, and the 
public acknowledgment of our errors, we are con- 
scious that many, and perhaps a large majority of 
persons, would consider this beneath the dignity 
of our nation. Such persons always hold it to 
be more manly and noble to defend an unjust 
cause, than candidly and honorably to admit our 
weaknesses and imperfections. But, in the eye of 
reason and justice, how different must be the case ! 
Individuals who are governed by these latter mo- 
tives would scorn to build up or secure their de- 
fence by any other means than those of the most 
upright and generous character. Such men would 
rather die, reviled and ecuted, than for a mo- 
ment lescend. to. the baseness of tampering 
with their consciences. And such have been all 
the true martyrs, who haye died in the sublime 
cause of liberty and virtue, in every age of the 
world. 

Believing, therefore, our views to be sound, and 
such as would be of great value to the nation if 


sentiment, in general, more readily yielded to the 





generally adopted. we have taken the pains to 
write them out, for the careful and conscientious 
examination of our readers? And, in conclusion, 
we cannot refrain from expressing the hope, that 
our Government and people may soon come to see 
and feel the unrightcousness of our present at- 
tempt at the conquest of Mexico. -We close, then, 
by giving utterance to the prayer, that the day 
may not be far distant when “ Peace shall reign on 
earth as it is in heaven.” ©: 2.3; 
Puiiapvetruia, March 22, 1847. 
eee ce 
For the National Era. 
THE CONSTITUTION AND SLAVERY. 


Ilonzoyr, Onranio Co.,, N. Y.,, 
March 7, 1847. 

Mr. Eprrog: In the National Era of February 
25 you have expressed an anxiety to ascertain the 
views of the great body of Liberty men on the 
constitutiouwlity of slavery. I cannot speak in 
the name of the Liberty party, nor aflirm what 
may be the views of the great body of its members ; 
yet 1 think | can give your readers: some items of 
information to assist them in their estimates, and 
that 1 can represent the views of a large and in- 
creasing portion of the Liberty party at the North 
and East, particularly in the State of New York. 
And | agree with you, that “it is time we under- 
stood one another, and that the public should know 
what constitutional ground the Liberty party oc- 
cupies,” so fur as the fact is matured, and can be 
ascertained. I further agree with you, that “dec- 
larations of great constitutional principles” should 
not be received or promulgated, without careful, 
deliberate examination. The growth of the opin- 
ions | hold have not, until recently, been rapid ; 
nor have they been adopted by their principal 
advocates Without much scrutiny and deliberation. 

You err, I conceive, in attributing the position 
of those among us who deny the constitutionality 
of slavery to the controversy between Mr. Gur- 
rison and other Abolitionists, or to the position of 
the Liberty party in respect to that controversy. 
The discussion was of much earlier origin. The 
first appearance of the declaration of the conven- 
tion that formed the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, (at which I was present as a member,) in 
December, 1833, gave rise to colloquial discus- 
sions ; and individuals, at that early day, express- 
ed their dissent from its concessions, or hesitancy 
in respect to them. lt was not long before the 
discussion, by way of hints and inquiries, crept 
into the anti-slavery publications, and occasionally 
enlivened a speech ata convention. I could naine 
a number of individuals who held, more or less 
distinctly, the views afterwards more conspicu- 
ously broached as early as 1834—5. The Quar- 
terly Anti-Slavery Magazine, for January. 1537, 
contained an able article from the late N. P. Rogers, 
Esq., of New Hampshire, a lawyer of high stand- 
ing, in Which he threw out, in his peculiarly terse 
and vigorous style, the outlines of the argument 
against the constitutionality of slavery, that has 
since been filled up by other writers. At the Sep- 
tember anniversary of the New York State Anti- 
Slavery Society, the same year, at Utica, Alvan 
Stewart, Esq., an eminent member of the New 
York bar, presented an argument to the same point. 


This he presented again to the annual meeting of | 


the American Anti-Slavery Society, in New York 
city, in May, 1838, It became the subject of much 
discussion ; was published and extensively circu- 
lated and read. All this was /efore the organiza- 
tion of the Liberty party at Albany, April 1, 1840, 
and the disruption in the American Anti-Niavery 
Society at New York city the May following. The 
discussion Was never more earnest than in 1838 
and 1839, fore the division between Mr. Garri- 
son and other Abolitionists, either in respect to 
political action or other measures. ‘The principal 
opponents of Mr. Stewart, including Hon. William 
Jay, have never acted with the Garrison party, nor 
been very earnestly enlisted in the Liberty party. 
Mr. Rogers went with the “old organization,” 
and, though he afterwards had a sharp contention 
with Mr. Garrison, he never sympathized with the 
Liberty party. Lysander Spooner, Esq., of Mas- 
sachusetts, whose “ Unconstitutionality of Slave- 
ry’ is in such high repute, has never belonged 
either to-the Liberty party, nor to any other class 
of Abolitionists, technically so called, nor has he 
ever been active against slavery, otherwise than 
in the writing of his very cool, candid, and logical 
argument, 

These facts ought, I think, to disabuse yourself 
and your readers of the impression that the views 
in question have been generated in the heat of 
party debate, or resorted to in that kind of self- 
defence which sometimes is witnessed, and which 
you have supposed in this case. 

How the Garrisonians have come to take their 
strong ground in favor of the ultra pro-slavery 
constructions of the Constitution, they can, per- 
haps, best explain for themselves. And yet I may 
be permitted to state my own impressions concern- 
ing the matter. The leaders of that party, it is 
known, not only took strong ground against the 
Liberty party, but, as members of their “ Non- 
Resistant Society,” spared no pains to convince Abo- 
litionists of the inherent sinfulness of all penal 
law, and all civil governmenfs administering it, 
and, consequently, the immorality of all voting for 
civil officers under such governments. It was not, 
I think, until after that experiment had proved a 
failure, that the sinfulness of voting under our 
Constitution, on the ground of its pro-slavery char- 
acter, was brought forward. It is. certainly quite 
remarkable, that, in maintaining their new views 
of the Constitution, in reply to those who hold the 
unconstitutionality of slavery, they have been 
driven to abjure and repudiate the principles of 
construction, and the main positions, formerly re- 
lied upon by ali Abolitionists, themselves included, 
to prove “the power of Congress over the District 
of Columbia,” as exhibited in the very popular 
work of Mr. Weld. A recent instance of this 
course has occurred in the criticisms of Wendell 
Phillips, Esq., of Boston, (in the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard.) of the pamphlet written by 
myself. Admitting the soundness of Mr. Weld’s 
main positions, it has been found inconvenient, to 
say the least, to avoid the conclusions of mine. 
This is coming to be understood. 

How extensively the doctrines I hold are re- 
ceived, it is difficulttosay. My “ Views of Amer- 
ican Constitutional Law, in its Bearing on Amer- 
ican Slavery,” first published in 1844, has gone 
through two editions, and above 13,000 copies of 
it have been sold by the publishers. Mr. Spooner’s 
more recent work is now in brisk circulation, in 
the same fieldand elsewhere. It maintains nearly 
the same ground with mine. Mr. Spooner’s argu- 
ment goes to the liberation of any slave in the 
United States, whose cause should be brought be- 
fore a Supreme Court, correctly interpreting the 
Constitution of the United States. Mine, running 
more in the line of the political safeguards of lib- 
erty, demands of Congress, acting for the “ United 
States,” the “guaranty of a republican form of 
government” “to every State in this Union,” de- 
fining a republican government, according to the 
language of Mr. Madison in the Iederalist, and 
according to the language of Mr. Jefferson. 

No Liberty party meeting or convention, in the 
State of New York, would hesitate, 1 think, to 
adopt, with a strong vote, the resolutions of the 
Liberty convention in Massachusetts, in conform- 
ity with Mr. Spooner’s argument, nor would they 
probably falter at the additional sentiment above 
mentioned from mine ; unless, perhaps, in the south- 
eastern part of the State,in or near the city of 
New York, where Liberty men are less numerous 
and less active. 

Not only so: anti-slavery lecturers to promis- 
cuous audiences, composed mainly of Whigs and 
Democrats, not unfrequently are greeted with en- 
thusiastic responses to the same doctrine. At set 
debates, before such audiences, the prevailing voice 
is found sometimes against the constitutionality of 
slavery. An eminent Democratic lawyer, in West- 
ern New York, was invited to debate the question 
with a Liberty man. He declined, remarking 
that he had considered the question, and could not 
undertake to defend the constitutionality of sla- 
very. Alluding to my pamphlet, he pronounced 
it unanswerable, (much to the astonishment of the 
gentleman who applied to him.) ‘This lawyer has 
never been known as an Abolitionist. While pre- 
paring to write my pamphlet, I had oceasion to 
apply to a number of lawyers for the materials 
and references I needed. ‘To my surprise, I found 
some of them, even then, entertaining somewhat 
similar views. One eminent Whig lawyer and 
statesman, to whom a friend of mine made appli- 
cation, in my behalf, for @ loan of some volumes, 
expressed himself pretty decidedly of opinion that 
slavery was unconstitutional. THe has since been 
a candidate of the Whig party for office, and the 
votes of Liberty men have been solicited for him, 
on the ground of his constitutional opinions. 

On no topic connected with the anti-slavery 
discussion, within my knowledge, has the public 


influence of anti-slavery argument, than on this 
topic of the unconstitutionality of slavery. It is 


accessible. Most of our new recruits to the Lib- 
erty party in this State are coming in sith these 
views, and in consequence of them. So long as they 
thought slavery covstitutional, they could sce no 
encouragement to enter a political party arrayed 
against it. Now, the way is all clear before them, 
Andin respect to our citizens in general, a remark- 
able change has been witnessed, within two or 
three years. Then “the constitutional guaranties 
of slavery” was a phrase in almost every one’s 
mouth—a standing objection to all sorts ot aboli- 
tion, as well as to the Liberty party. Nom, (ex- 
cept in the fresh recent wake of a Garrisonian 
lecturer, or where the National Anti-Slavery 
Standard circulates.) the mention of it is seldom 
heard among the common people. 

The position of most lawyers, I think, may be 
accounted for, or rather descrived, in the language 
of one of the ablest lawyers in the country, whose 
name, along with some others, I do not feel at lib- 
erty to mention. “'The lawyers,” says he, “argue 
from the Constitution, as it is now perverted. The 
present mis-interpretation of it they make their 
starting point > “ 

_ In estimating the probable future course of pub- 
lic sentiment on this subject, one consideration 
must not be overlooked. It is this: the Constitu- 
tion is either aati-slayery, or else it is pro-slavery 
Neutral it is not and cannot be. It must either be 
administered for the support (as William Pink- 
ney would say) of “ partial bondage,” and the con- 
sequent overthrow of “general freedom,” or else 
it must be administered (according to its preamble) 
for the security of liberty, and the consequent 
downfall of slavery. All our strong-minded states- 
men, in their different ways, have inculeated this 
sentiment. On the one hand, Jefferson, William 
Pinkney, John Jay, &c., assure us that “the lib- 
erties of a nation cannot be secure” but by con- 








victions hostile to slavery; that “the stream of 
general liberty cannot flow forever uncorrupted 
through the mire of partial bondage ;” that “our 
prayers” for such a phenomenon would be “ im- 
pious.” On the other hand, our McDuflies, and 
other statesmen of that class, have taught us the 
same lesson by predicting, in connection with their 
defences of slavery, the subjugation of Northern 
freemen. This hard lesson, the people of the 
North generally, as well as Abolitionists, are be- 
ginning to decipher and comprehend. Passing 
events are beating it into them, beyorid the possi- 
bility of evasion. This execrated Mexican war 

loading them already with its hundred*millions ot 
dollars contribution, is a pestle and mortar with 
which even folly itself may be brayed into com 

parative wisdom. ‘The waking up within the last 
six months you can scarcely conceive, unless you 
should come here and travel among the people. 
Our Northern yeomanry are studying the Consti- 
tution with anointed eyes. A thousand anti-sla- 
very lecturers and half a willion copies of consti- 
tutional arguments were a drop in the bucket, in 
the comparison with the developments of this win- 
ter’s session of Congress. The first, the grand, 
the turning point of the discussion is already mas- 
tered. If the Constitution pors tolerate the sLavE 
rower that is thus crushing us, it is all that Gar- 
rison has ever called it—* «a covenant with death, 
and anagreement with hell”’ Ifthereis not power 
and life in it to uproot the monster, and rid us of 
it, we trample it under our feet. Let us see and 
know for ourselves how this matter is? Thus 
reason already large masses of men, who have never 
been enrolled in anti-slavery societies, nor in the 
Liberty party. ‘They have neither been trained 
in the Garrison controversy, nor in that of the op- 
posers of Garrison. But to Garrison’s construc- 
tion of the Constitution they will come, or to mine : 
and no earthly power can prevent it, nor prevent 
their making themselves heard in the councils of 
their country. 

Flere lies the true issue of this question. 
Constitution anti-slavery ? 
its antagonist! Is it pro-slavery? Then we owe 
it no allegiance. We cast it to the winds. We 
will have a betier one. 

The fact that the Garrison construction finds 
converts at the North (for it is the ultra McDuflic 
construction!) is the strongest corroboration of 
what I have just said. The leaders of the Gar- 
rison party, or of the Liberty party, or of the 
Whig and Democratic parties, may have such ob- 
jects as they may, and may amuse themselves as 
they choose. The people ranged at present under 
those leaders are thinking, and thinking too deeply 
and earnestly to be held firmly by any party ties 
What statesman, nay, what politician, with half 


Is the 
Then let it overthrow 








an eye, does not see ‘iat 2 The three political par- 
ties stand to-day, as the Hebrews in Egypt stood, 
with their sandals on their feet, and their knead 
ing troughs on their shoulders, ready for a march, 
if need be, through the bed of the Red Sea, and 
the winds are moving on its surface. What does 
itmean? Mean?!! Watch,and you shall sce! 





Talk of midway constructions of the Constitu- 
tion! The time has gone by for that. The peo- 
ple understand now, as they did not, what this 
boasted impartiality between liberty and slavery, 
between God and the Devil, means. This Mexi- 
can war, as I said, has furnished a commentary 
upon such expositions, not to be misunderstood. 
If anything were wanting, it is supplied by the 
late constitutional exposition of Mr. Calhoun, ta- 
ken in connection with his own revelations of the 
object of the annexation of Texas, and with the 
vote of the Senate on the Wilmot proviso. The 
neutrality and impartiality of the Constitution, 
thus deciphered, means just what Mr. MeDuflic 
made of it, and what Mr. Calhoun himself used to 
make of it. 

Have you read, by the by, the leading editorial 
of the last Albany Patriot, upon “Mr. Calhoun 
and the Constitution?” It is from the pen, if I 
mistake not, of President Green. Should you trans- 
fer it to your columns, your readers, I am persuad- 
ed, would learn from it the tone and temper of the 
majority of Liberty men in Central and Western 
New York. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this: Any 
Liberty party, or other political association against 
slavery, that hesitates to adopt the resolutions of 
the Massachusetts Liberty Convention, and raise 
the full broad flag of an anti-slavery constitution, 
will find itself vastly behind the times. It is no 
time for temporizing now. “Speak to the children 
of Israel, that they go forward.” I do not ask you 
to construe a written document in the light of your 
feelings, (an error which I hope I have avoided, 
though my earnestness may lead you to suspect 
the contrary.) If the Constitution cannot redeem 
its pledge, and “ secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity,” let us know the worst 
of the case, and govern ourselves accordingly. « It 
is with the utmost coolness and deliberation, I as- 
sure-you, that many, many minds are made up on 
this question. Convince us, by the severest logic, 
(and we will listen with the coolness of cucumbers, 
if need be,) that the Constitution permits slavery, 
and we can give up the point without a murmur. 
We have one resource left, only, and it will be 
taken with firmness. We will go for an amend- 
ed Constitution—a new Constitution—involving, 
if the South says so, a peaceful dissolution of the 
Union. All shat we are ready for, not with “ mor- 
al suasion” merely, with Mr. Garrison, but at 
the ballot-box. In his ranks, by the by, there has 
been a motion for that enterprise. Another sign 
of the times. Let, then, the Liberty party define 
its position. “It is time we understood oneanother, 
and the public should know what constitutional 
ground the Liberty party occupies.” 

Wittiam Gooner. 

P. S. I had intended to notice briefly your ob- 
jections to the Massachusetts resolutions, but, for 
the present, forbear to do so, further than to say 
that they would not satisfy most Liberty men in 
this region who have studied the subject. 





A Propnecy anp an Oracte.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, in conversation one day with 
Lord Mansfield, spoke of the comfort of reading 
the newspapers at breakfast. “The comfort of 
reading the newspapers!” said Lord Mansfield ; 
“mark my words, you and I shall not live to see 
it, but sooner or later these newspapers, if they 
go on as they now do, will most assuredly write 
down the Dukes of Northumberland out of their 
titles and possessions, and the country out of its 
King. Mark my words, for this will happen.” 

Liverpool Courer. 
OE Seite 

Aw Ingenrous Mopr or Government Lyine.— 
The Diario (Lisbon) is very truthful, so longas it 
has nothing but brilliant successes to commemo- 
rate; but the moment a reverse occurs. it becomes 
as lying as its adversaries, and the War Office 
follows suit. ‘The way they lie is ingenious: they 
print an account of the disaster in italics, with 
copious notes of admiration, insinuating, or leav- 
ing it to be inferred, that it is a malignant inven- 
tien of the enemy; and if they are afterwards 
taxed with concealing the “untoward event,” they 
tell you, very coolly, that it was printed in the 
i: 2Ubr ieee of the Times. 


‘The Native Americans of New York city have 








reaching many minds that have hitherto been in- 


nominated Elias J. Drake for mayor: 
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POLITICAL MOVEMENTS IN THE SOUTH. 


The movements of Mr. Calhoun are interesting. 

They show his purpose to make the extension of 
slavery a great party issue, and himself the Presi- 
dential candidate of the South. The first step is, 
agitation in South Carolina, by public meetings ; 
the second will be (supposing the necessary funds 
forthcoming) the establishment of a new paper at 
Washington, probably next fall, under the con- 
trol of Mr. Calhoun’s prime minister, Mr. Duff 
Green. 
It seems to be generally understood that Mr. 
Catwoun has declared independence of all cau- 
cuses and conventions. The Democrats of the 
North are no iouger trusted. The introduction 
by a Democratic Representative of the Wilmot 
proviso, and its vigorous support by Democratic 
members, are sins not to be forgiven by their 
slaveholding brethren. The aim of Mr. Calhoun’s 
followers is to alarm the South, excite its indigna- 
tion against the North, convince men of all parties 
there that no faith can be reposed in either the 
Whig or Democratic party of the free States, and 
thus prepare the way for the organization of a 
great Southern, or, rather, slaveholding party, him- 
self at its head. In this way an election of Presi- 
dent by the people may be defeated, and thrown 
into the House of Representatives, where, by some 
political legerdemain, Mr. Calhoun may find him- 
self elevated to the Presidential chair. 

A reference to those circumstances will explain 
the alleged disappointment of Mr. Calhoun at the 
vote of Gen. Cass on the Wilmot proviso. Had 
he been actuated alone by anxiety for the inter- 
ests of slavery, he would have rejoiced at this vote 
as an additional guaranty of the “ peculiar insti- 
tution ;” but he is a man of like passions with 
other politicians, and has associated his own ele- 
vation too intimately with what he chooses to re- 
‘gard as the interests of the South, to contemplate 
with complacency any one who crosses his path. 

On the 9th instant, a large meeting of the citi- 
zens of Charleston was held, to welcome the favor- 
ite statesman of South Carolina. A committee of 
twenty-five was appointed, to prepare a report and 
suitable resolutions. They say that the tone and 
language of the Northern press, the action of the 
Legislatures of the free States, and the develop- 
ments in Congress the last year, furnish conclusive 
evidence of a fixed determination on the part of 
those States that slavery shall not hereafter ex- 
ist in any of the Territories of the United States, 
and that no State shall be admitted into the 
Union whose Constitution tolerates its existence. 
They proteed to state, briefly, the facts upon 
which this opinion is founded, reciting the history 
of the Wilmot proviso, from the time when it was 
first introduced; referring to the rejection of Mr. 
Burt’s amendment to the Oregon territorial bill ; 
the repeated rejection of propositions made in Con- 
gress to extend the Missouri compromise line to 
the Pacific; the tone and temper of the press, both 
Whig and Democratic, throughout the non-slave- 
holding States; and the strong anti-slavery res- 

olutions of the Legislatures of some of these States. 

The committee do not deem the aetion of the 
Senate at all satisfactory. The vote of several 
Senators from the free States against the proviso 
is not regarded as indicative of their views upon 

the principle involved. 

“The remarks,” they say, “ of the Senators from 
the non-slaveholding States, who voted against the 
proviso, evinced, clearly, that they opposed it 
only because they thought it was not the proper 
time and occasion to carry out the policy it em- 
braced. Nay, their own declarations manifested 
that those Senators, when the territory was ac- 
quired, would be found united with the other Sen- 
ators from the non-slaveholding States. 

“Your committee consider the action of the 
Senate, when taken in connection with the pro- 
claimed intentions of the Northern Senators, vot- 
ing in the majority, as strongly confirmatory of 
their conviction, already expressed, as to thg de- 
termination of the non-slaveholding States.” 

They admit that, for a time, party considera- 
tions, or motives of policy, may prevent definite ac- 
tion upon this determination ; but that its enforce- 
ment, when necessary, is firmly resolved on, they 
cannot doubt. 

In conclusion, they recommend the adoption of 
the following resolutions : 

“1. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, a submission to the proposed exclusion from 
an equality of benefits in the Territories of the 
United States, beyond what is already yielded by 
the Missouri compromise, would be unwise, dan- 
gerous, dishonorable, and debasing. 

“2. Resolved, That this is a question paramount 
to all considerations of party, as mere temporary 
policy, and that he who falters, and, Esau like, 
barters his birthright for a megs of pottage, is re- 
creant to the memory of the past, to his duty in 
the present, and a traitor to posterity. 

“3, Resolved, That this meeting cordially re- 
spond to the resolutions lately passed by the House 
of Delegates in the State of Virginia; that they 
hereby reiterate the same, and adopt them, as ex- 
pressing not only the sense of this meeting and of 
Charleston district, but, as they believe, of the 
State of South Carolina, and, as they confidently 
hope, of the wuoE Souru. 

‘The Virginia resolutions are as follows, viz: 

“ Beit resolved unanimously by the General <As- 
sembly of Virginia, That the Government of the 
United States has no control, directly or indirect- 
ly, mediately or immediately, over the institution 
of slavery ; and that, in taking any such control, 
it transcends the limits of its legitimate functions, 
by destroying the internal organization of the sov- 
ereignties who created it. 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That under no circum- 
stances will this body recognise as binding any 
enactment of the Federal Government which has 
for its object the prohibition of slavery in any ter- 
ritory to be acquired either by conquest or treaty ; 
holding it to be the natural and indefeasible right 
of each and every citizen of each and every State 
of the Confederacy, to reside with his property, of 
whatever description, in any territory which may 
be acquired by the arms of the United States, or 
yielded by treaty with any foreign Power. 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That this General As- 
sembly holds it to be the duty of every man, in 
every section of this Confederacy, if the Union is 
dear to him, to oppose the passage of any law, for 
whatever purpose, by which territory to be ac- 
quired may be subject to such a restriction. 

*« Resolved, unanimously, That the passage of the 
above-mentioned proviso makes it the duty of every 
slaveholding State, and every citizen thereof, as 
they value their dearest privileges, their sove- 
reignty, their independence, their rights of prop- 
erty, to take firm, united, and concerted action in 
this emergency.” 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously. 
Before their passage, Mr. Calhoun addressed the 
assembly in earnest support of them. His speech 
is to be written out for the press. The Charles- 
ton Nens furnishes a brief sketch, however, from 
which we glean a few thoughts. 

He undertook to show that the real interest of 
the North was identified with the existence cf 
slavery. Indeed, the revenues of the Federal 
Government depended upon it. 

He classified the voters of the non-slavehold- 
ing States, as follows: 

1. The Abolitionists, “fanatics on the subject of 
slavery,” holding that it ought to be put down at 
all hazards—five per cent. of the whole voting 
population. 

2. The sober, quiet citizens of the North, believ- 
ing slavery to be an evil, willing to see it abol- 
ished, but not willing to overthrow the Consti- 
tution—the real Conservative party of the North— 
constituting seven-tenths of the voters. 

3. The rest, about twenty-five per cent. of the 
voting population, were divided into two parts: 
the one, highly talented and respectable, sympa- 
thizing with the South, constituting only about 
five per cent.; the other, the “Spoils party,” car- 
ing for no principle, but going in every election 
for spoils. These constituted twenty per cent. of 
the whole. ; : 

The Abolitionists held the balance of power, 
and were courted by both Whigs and Democrats. 
Should the South unite with any party allying 
itself with these fanatics, it would become utterly 
insignificant in the Federal councils. It would 
offend, too, its peculiar friends in the North, who 
would then become contaminated like the rest. 


“ Mr. Calh ee : 5 . ie 
cpa a gens fo ae tl 
candidates for the Presidency. He believed 
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to be unknown tothe Consitution, corrupt in their 
nature, and not giving a fair representation of the 
wishes and opinions of the people. 

“Finally, Mr. Calhoun urged upon the South 
the necessity of being united on this great ques- 
tion. We were warned, he said, by the present 
posture of affairs, to raise our voices. If the South 
would unite at once, rally and form a great party, 
in which the question of the rights of the South 
should be predominant, we would receive recruits 
from both parties at the North.” 

A similar glorification meeting was held in be- 
half of Senator Butter, on the 15th instant, at 
Columbia, S.C. A committee of twenty persons 
was appointed, who reported resolutions like those 
above quoted. 

Mr. Butler then addressed the meeting. Mr, 
Calhoun, he said, had more to do in the satisfac- 
tory adjustment of the Oregon question than any 
other statesman in Europe or America. He com- 
mended Mr. Polk for jis fidelity on the question 
of free trade. He had supported every measure 
of the Administration but the lieutenant general- 
ship. The expulsion of Mr. Ritchie was, he said, 
but a removal of that gentleman from the benches 
back of the Senators, to a seat in the gallery, 
among the prettiest women he had ever seen, and 
where, half the time, he would much rather have 
been than in his own scat. 

“ Democracy was aterm of doubtful and falla- 
cious import. He preferred the name of Republi- 
can. There were some securities in the guaranties 
of an organized republic; none in an irresponsi- 
ble democracy. e 

“If the South relied upon the latter, as devel- 
oped by the New York school of Democracy, she 
depended upon a broken reed, that would wound 
the hand that rested upon it. The Wilmot pro- 
viso was but an indication of that.” 

‘Whatever was the temper of the times now, the 
day would come when all the factions of the North 
would unite, and make up an opinion fatal to the 
security of the South; and the South must look 
to herself for safety, as any alliance with them 
would be wholly delusive. 

The Charleston Mercury strongly seconds these 
movements for the organization of a Southern po- 
litical party—in other words, for a Calhoun par- 
ty—and denounces as timeserving the course of 
some of the professed friends of the South. When 
we remember how entirely the slaveholders have 
had their way in our Federal councils, and then 
read the following paragraphs from the Mercury, 
we must confess we are utterly at a loss to under- 
stand what they want : 

“But it is not against open enemies alone that 
we are forced to protect ourselves, or by them 
alone that our rights are endangered. The servile 
truckling to Northern influence, in the game of 
President making, bartering away our honor and 
our rights for political ascendency, and selling our 
very inheritance to obtain it, is more to be dreaded 


than the assaults of undisguised hostility, how- 
ever fierce. 


“There was a time when we supposed that 
every Southern heart beat true on this great 
question, and that however we might divide upon 
minor issues, that here at least was a broad plat- 
form, on which we could all mect, and do battle in 
a just cause, with entire unanimity. But we now 
fear that we have hoped too trustfully, and that 
there are enemies even in the midst of our own 
camp. Who does not recollect the rejoicings of 
the Union, at Washington, at the re-election to 
Congress of the author of that very proviso which 
has given form and substance to the wishes and 
intentions of the Anti-Slavery party? And these 
thanksgivings for his success were offered up with 
a full knowledge of the fact, that Mr. Wilmot was 
as great a foe to the South as Joshua Giddings of 
Ohio, or John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts. 
Nor is this all. Calm and philosophic was the 
quiet and indifference of the Union, under all the 
assaults of the enemy ; but no sooner was an effort 
made on our part to repel these attacks, than its 
sensibilities were quickened into life, and its soli- 
citude expressed in terms which left no room for 
doubt as to which sentiment was nearer the heart 
of that journal—the safety of the South, or the 
predominsace of a party. During the session of 
Congress, the assaults made upon us by the North- 
ern Democracy passed unnoticed by the Govern- 
ment press, but every effort at defence was met 
with the senseless cry of ‘agitation, and we were 
gravely told that the good of the party required 
that we should be silent, and, with Christian hu- 
mility, 

*“¢Liek the hand just raised to shed our blood.’ ”” 

The Union, happening to receive by one mail 
the Charleston Mercury, containing this denuncia- 
tion, and the New York Evening Post, denouncing 
it for its pro-slavery policy, rejoices that it has hit 
the happy medium, stands nobly upon the line of 
compromise, where our fathers stood, &c. See 
how prettily the national organ of the Democracy 
ef Equal Rights pleads for the extension of sla- 
very : 

“ We have statistics before us, made up by one 
of the best calculators on the subject, showing that 
if we acquire to the 32d degree of latitude as our 
boundary line, and taking the Missouri line of 
compromise of 3614 degrees, there would be terri- 
tory enough to carve out about thirteen States to 
the South and twenty to the North, embracing 
Oregon. The slaveholding States, therefore, are 
perfectly safe.” 

We have thus briefly glanced at these impor- 
tant political movements among the friends of 
slavery. They are organizing their forces, and 
by the meeting of the next Congress will present 
an unbroken array in favor of the dismemberment 
of Mexico, for the purpose of planting slavery in 
its free provinces. Meanwhile, the Whig party 
of the North is to be lulled by the cry, that the 
struggle is over, the question is settled, no more 
can ne done; and the Northern and Western De- 
mocracy is to be deluded by the idea of compro- 
mise ; so that, unless the friends of Liberty, with- 
out respect to party, take the matter in hand, and 
compel every candidate for office to pledge himself 
against the further extension of slavery, the next 
Congress will witness scarcely a struggle on the 
question. af 

Will the non-slaveholders of the country ever 
wake up to the necessity of prompt, uncompromis- 
ing action on this subject ? 





FACTS vs. MR. HUDSON. 


The National Intelligencer lately contained a 
long letter from Mr. Hudson, a Representative 
from Massachusetts, to Mr. Gentry, of Tennessee, 
in relation to the increased demand for our bread- 
stuffs in Europe and England. The great aim of 
the writer was to show, that neither our own low 
tariff, nor the repeal of the British corn laws, has 
had anything to do with the increase of the de- 
mand for grain and meat, and that of their price. 
There is some truth but more error in his specu- 
lations. 

“T know,” says Mr. Hudson, “of no period when 
there has been such a general failure of crops in 
all parts of Europe as during the past year; and 
hence the general apprehension of- famine, not 
only in Ireland, but on the continent. Let any 
man examine these facts, and he will be at no loss 
to account for the increase of prices and the ex- 
traordinary demand for our grain and meat. To 
ascribe these changes to the modification of the 
English corn laws, is too ridiculous to be seriously 
considered.” 

This is a sweeping assertion, and, to show what 
credit attaches to it, we have compiled the follow- 
ing table, showing the value of the annual export 
of the several articles named, from the year 1833 
to 1846, inclusive : 

VALUE OF ANNUAL EXPORTS. 














voor | Page tee | Roane | Pat 
1834 - —~ {$1,796,001 | $755,219 | $190,099 
1835 -  - | 1,776,732 | 638,761 164,809 
1836 -  - | 1,383,341 | 699,116 114,033 
1837.-  - | 1,299,796 | 585,146 96,176 
1838 - =~ | 1,312,346 | 521,231 148,191 
1839 - —-_| 1,777,230 | 371,646 127,550 
1840 - =~ | 1,894,894 | 623,373 210,749 
1841 - — ~ | 2,621,537 | 904,918 504,815 
1842 = ~ | 2,629,403 | 1,212,638 | 388,185 
1843 - = _ | 2,120,120 | 1,092,949 508,968 
1844.- = | 3,236,479 | 1,810,551 758,829 
1845 - "= | 2:991,284 | 1,926,809 878,865 
1846 - = | 3,883,984 | 2,474,208 | 1,063,087 











It will be remarked that 









articles from the year 1 834 to 18.40, inclusive, were 
for the most part . By referring toa 
e Secretary of the 


Treasury, December 3, 1845, we find that such 
was the fact from the year 1821. The supply or 
export was limited by the demand, which was then 
circumscribed by the high duties imposed by the 





corn laws of Great Britain. 





In 184041, the British Government began to 
reduce the duties, not on flour, but on pork, beef, 
butter, &c., and followed up the policy by succes- 
sive reductions, till, by the act of June 26, 1845, it 
exempted from imposts beef, bacon, pork, and hides, 
and reduced to almost a nominal amount the du- 
ties on butter, cheese, lard, &c. 

Now, look at the table above, and see how re- 
markably the increase in the export of these arti- 
cles keeps pace with the diminution of the duties. 
In six years, the export of pork, hogs, lard, &c., 
has doubled ; that of beef, caftle, and hides, quad- 
rupled; that of butter and cheese, quintupled ! 
And this increase has taken place, not by leaps, 
which would indicate the action of accidental 
causes, but by a steady progression annually, from 
which we are obliged to infer a permanent cause. 
This cause is the enlargement of the markets for 
these articles in Great Britain, by the reduction 
of the duties upon them. Here are facts, which 
Mr. Hudson would have done well to examine, 
before pronouncing them “too ridiculous to be 
seriously considered.” 

The influence of the reduction of duties on In- 
dian corn has scarcely been less decisive in aug- 
menting its exportation. In regard to wheat and 
flour, we have yet no statistics on which reliance 
can be placed. The duties on that staple were 
‘also lowered by the act Parliament of 1846, but 
not to such an extent as to relieve the flour trade; 
and a removal of all dutiesis not to take place until 
1849, The experiment is too recent for us to es- 
timate its operation on our export trade ; besides, 
the famine in Ireland, and general scarcity through- 
out Europe this year, create a peculiar demand for 
breadstuffs, so that it is impossible to say how 
much effect the alteration in the corn laws, as it 
respects flour, has had on our exportation. But, 
on grounds which we explained at great length, 
in a series of articles we wrote a year ago, on the 
wheat culture and exportation, we confidently 
look for a uniform annual increase hereafter in the 
exportation of our breadstuffs. 

Nations will learn, in process of time, that the 
fewer restrictions they impose on their intercourse 
and commerce with each other, the better it will 
be for the temporal prosperity and moral condi- 
tion of the world. 

Ae Ea 


THE POWER OF CONGRESS IN RELATION 
TO THE ADMISSION OF NEW STIATES. 


The following paragraph we quote from the re- 


port of the committee adopted by the Calhoun | 


meeting at Charleston, noticed in another column. 
We shall make it the text for some comments on 
the power of Congress in relation to the admission 
of new States into the Union. 


“ As to our rights, under the Constitution, we 
hold it to be clear and unquestionable, that the 


slaveholding States are entitled to an equal parti- | 


cipation in the Territories of the United States. 
And we utterly deny the right of Congress to ex- 
clude a new State, applying for admission to our 
Union, on account of the existence of any domes- 
tie institution which was tolerated in the original 
thirteen.” 


The slaveholding States are certainly entitled 
to an equal participation in the Territories of the 
United States. Nobody has ever denied it—no- 
body wishes it were otherwise. Wilmot’s proviso 
is no more designed to prevent this “ equal parti- 
cipation” than was Jefferson’s famous ordinance of 
1787, excluding slavery from the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. Let it become the law, and it does not 
touch the equality of the States of this Union. No 
citizen of the United States would be excluded by 
it from any Territory of the Union; all would 
have an equal right to settle there, and equal rights 
when settled. The proviso would operate only 
against what Washington and Jefferson, and all 
the distinguished statesmen of the South of the 
Revolution, pronounced a curse, and tolerated 
barely on the plea of necessity. Is it necessary to 
extend this curse to free soil? 

But the committee “utterly deny the right of 
Congress to exclude a new State, applying for ad- 
mission to our Union, on account of any domestic 
institution which was tolerated in the original 
thirteen.” It is a simple denial, without reason: 
no reason is assigned to sustain it, none can be as- 
signed. The provision of the Constitution in re- 
lation to the admission of new States is simple and 
unmistakable: 

“New States may be admitted by Congress into 
this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction 
of two or more States, or parts of States, with- 
out the consent of the Legislatures of the States 
concerned, as well as of Congress.” 

This is the sole constitutional provision in re- 
gard to the admission of new States. It does 
not say that Congress must admit new States. It 
simply authorizes it to do so, leaving the whole 
subject of their admission, its expediency or inex- 
pediency, the terms and conditions, to the disere- 
tion of Congress. There can be no mistake about 
this. The language cannot be forced, by the most 
violent construction, to give another meaning. A 
new State applies for admission. How is it to be 
admitted? By an act of Congress alone. Whence 
does Congress derive its power? From the first 
clause of section 3d, 4th article of the Constitution: 
“ New States may be admitted by Congress into 
thisUnion.” Their right to admission is,therefore, 
imperfect or contingent—depending entirely upon 
the discretion of Congress. But has Congress a 
right to refuse admission? Undoubtedly ; forthe 
grant of power to admit is not accompanied by an 
injunction to use that power, butis left, by its very 
terms, altogether discretionary. It may, there- 
fore, refuse to exercise this power, for such cause 
as it may judge to be sufficient, and the new State 
applying cannot say that a single one of its rights 
is infringed, or that Congress has violated a sin- 
gle provision of the Constitution. 

But if Congress may constitutionally refuse to 
exert this power for one reason, it-may for an- 
other. The right to judge of the reasons which 
shall control its constitutional functions resides 
with itself. 

Titles of nobility cannot be granted either by 
the General Government or State Governments. 
But a State may establish the right of primogeni- 
ture, and create, in fact, a landed aristocracy, with 
peculiar privileges, still maintaining a republican 
form of government. Suppose the new State of 
Wisconsin had done this, and then applied for ad- 
mission into the Union; would any one deny the 
right of Congress to reject the application, and 
that, too, on the ground of its peculiar institu- 
tions? Deny it, in the face of the Constitution, 
which simply authorizes, but does not obligate, 
Congress to admit new States? On the contrary, 
would not every American citizen demand that 
the application of the new State be rejected, till 
she saw proper to make her institutions republi- 
can in fact as well as in form ? 

Still you do not meet the question, say these 
Charleston abstractionists. We deny “the right of 
Congress to exclude a new State applying for ad- 
mission to our Union, on account of the existence of 
any domestic institution which was tolerated in the 
original thirteen.” 

Why so? We have demonstrated that the pow- 
er of admiss.on, in Congress, is purely discretion- 
ary—may be exerted or not, according to its good 
pleasure ; that it has a right to exclude any new 
State applying for admission, for good cause, in its 
own judgment. It may deem slavery in a new 
State sufficient reason; whether it be or not, is a 
question Of opinion, to be decided, according to 
Democratic usage, by the will of the majority. If 
the majority so judge, they have a perfect right, 
under the Constitution, to proceed in accordance 
with their judgment, and refuse to pass an act for 
the admission of the applicant. And we should 
like to see Mr. Calhoun put his finger upon the 
constitutional guaranty, that such a course of 
action would violate. The fact that the domestic 
institution, on account of which the new State is 
refused admission, was “tolerated in the original 
thirteen,” proves nothing—affects not the question 
of right in the smallest degree. It may be taken 
into the account, in deliberating on the policy of 
Congress; but as the Constitution contains no 
guaranty, express or implied, that the peculiar in- 
stitutions of any one of the thirteen original States 
were to be extended by the Federal Government, 





or, when adopted by new States applying for ad- 
mission into the Union, were to constitute no 
bar to such application, the discretionary power of 
Congress over the whole subject would remain 
unimpaired. There*may be reasons why; in a 
union of certain States already existing,’ certain 
institution or system should be “tolerated,” ( tol- 
erated*—that is the true word—the Charleston 
committee have spoken correctly,) and just as good 
reasons why this original Union should be unwil- 
ling to admit to its fellowship any new State tol- 
erating the same institution. As a matter of fact, 
we assert what the language of the paragraph 
quoted from the report of the committee concedes— 
that slavery was only “tolerated” in the old thir- 
teen. While no power was given to the Federal 
Government to abolish it in the States then exist- 
ing, the “ tone and temper of the press” of all the 
States at that day ; all the debates in the Conven- 
tion that framed, and in the State Conventions 
that adopted the Federal Constitution ; the letters 
and speeches of the most eminent statesmen, 
North and South; the repeated subsequent dec- 
larations of the most influential members of the 
Federal Convention of 1787; the anti-slavery ordi- 
nance for the government of the only Territory 
at that time under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
Congress, and all contemporary history, demon- 
strate, beyond all doubt, that it was the desire and 
intention and policy of all the States, except South 
Carolina and Georgia, (and also of the Federal 
Government,) that the further extension of sla- 
very should be prevented. The Wilmot proviso 
is but a re-enactment of the anti-slavery article of 
the ordinance of 1787, a revival of the avowed 
policy of the country at the time of the formation 
of the Union. It ig not only constitutional, when 
tested by the /etter of the Constitution, but it is the 
faithful carrying out of the spirit of the original 
compact. 


siege aiee 
CONTINUED DISTRESS IN IRELAND—FAMINE 
AND PESTILENCE—HORRIBLE SCENES. 


We are glad to see no relaxation of effort in 
this country in behalf of Ireland. Starvation and 
pestilence are doing fearful work there. 

At the latest date, the New York committee 
had received $101,578. In Albany, $11,539, in 
Cincinnati, $12,000, had been collected. In Cin- 





cinnati, the money is converted into provisions, as 
fast as received. Several boat loads have already 
| been shipped. We are pleased to see Pittsburgh 
moving at last. 

Many affecting instances are recorded of the 
charity of the poor Irish girls in this country. 

The Liberty (N. Y.) Intelligencer says, a servant 
| girl, in the employ of Mr. Rust, of the Syracuse 
| House, lately deposited $25 with the Relief Com- 
| mittee, to be forwarded to Ireland. She said she 
| needed it for her own use, but her necessities were 
not to be compared with those of her poor mother 
and friends in Ireland. The same girl last sum- 
mer transmitted $20. 

A correspondent of the Albany Evening Journal 
says, that Mary M. Graham, a hired girl living 
in his family, and who has no means beyond her 
limited wages, has sent $20 of her earnings to Ire- 
land. . 

Muth is said of the idleness and want of thought 
of the people in Ireland, but such instances as these 
show that, when placed in circumstances where 
their labor is sure of a reward, they can not only 
make and save, but, when the occasion demands, 
give with an unsurpassed liberality. 

The following suggestions from Elihu Burritt, 
to whom ¥e are indebted for “An Olive Leaf,’ 
containing the journal of a week in Ireland, are 
worthy ofattention : 

“ All vessels should be directed to Cork, which 
is an excellent and accessible port.. Their car- 
goes can be consigned to the chairmarf of the Brit- 
ish Relief Association, South Sea House, London, 
or to the chairman of the Friends’ Irish Relief 
Association, Dublin. Both of these associations 
have made extensive arrangements to meet all the 
different points of distress which the contributions 
consigned to their disposition can supply. The 
Government has placed at their disposal steam 
vessels to convey provisions from one port to 
another; and would, consequently, furnish like 
means for the transportation to the different ports 
ofthe kingdom of all the American contributions 
which might be forwarded to Cork, consigned to 
either of these two associations. 

“Tf any of the Sunday school cliildren in Ameri- 
ca should be pleased to make me the agent of their 
little charities, toward particular groups or fami- 
lies of Irish children, I should be happy to appro- 
priate them in a way that should be satisfactory. 
Anything addressed to the care of Joseph Sturge, 
Birmingham, England, will reach me without 
delay. “Exinu Burritt.” 


} 
| 





This “Journal” depicts unheard-of sufferings. 
The following extract will awaken feelings of hor- 
ror and pity. “ Give, cive, GIVE!” is its voice to 
the American people: 


“The first habitation we entered in the Castle- 
haven district was literally a hole in the wall, oc- 
cupied by what might be called, in America, a 
squatter, or a man who had burrowed a place for 
himself and family in the acute angle of two dilap- 
idated walls, by the roadside, where he lived rent 
free. We entered this stinted den by an aperture 
about three feet high, and found one or two chil- 
dren lying asleep, with their eyes open, in the 
straw. Such, at least, was their appearance; for 
they scarcely winked while we were before them. 
The father came in, and told us a pitiful story of 
want, saying that not a morsel of food had they 
tasted for twenty-four hours. He lighted a wisp 
of straw, and showed us one or two more children 
lying in another nook of the cave. Their mother 
had died ; and he was obliged to leave them alone 
during most of the day, in order to glean some- 
thing for their subsistence. 

“We were soon among the most wretched hab- 
itations that I had yet seen, far worse than those 
in Skibbereen. Many of them were flat-roofed 
hovels, half buried in the earth, or built up against 
the rocks, and covered with rotten straw, seaweed, 
or turf. In one, which was scarcely seven feet 
square, we found five persons prostrate with the 
fever, and apparently near their end. A girl, 
about sixteen, the very picture of despair, was the 
only one left who could administer any relief; and 
all she could do was to bring water in a broken 
pitcher to slake their parched lips. 

“ As we proceeded up the rocky hiil overlook- 
ing the scene, we encountered new sights of wretch- 
edness. Seeing a cabin standing somewhat by it- 
self, in a hollow, and surrounded by a moat of 
green filth, we entered it with some difficulty, and 
found a single child, about, three years old, lying 
upon a kind of shelf, with its little face resting 
upon the edge of the board, and looking steadfastly 
out at the door asif for its mother. It never moved 
its eyes as we entered, but kept them fixed toward 
the entrance. It is doubtful whether the poor 
thing had ‘a mother or father left to her ; but it is 
more doubtful still whether those eyes would have 
relapsed their vacant gaze, if both of them had 
entered at once, with everything that could tempt 
the palate intheir hands. No words can describe 
this peculiar appearance of the famished children. 
Never have I seen such bright, blue, clear eyes, 
looking so steadfastly at nothing. I could almost 
fancy that the angels of God had been sent to un- 
seal the vision of these little, patient, perishing 
creatures to the beatitudes of another world ; and 
that they were listening to the whispers of unseen 
spirits, bidding them to ‘ wait a little longer? 

“Leaving this, we entered another cabin, in 
which we found seven or eight attenuated young 
creatures, with a mother who had pawned her 
cloak, and could not venture out to beg for bread, 
because she was not fit to be seen on the streets. 

“Hearing the voice of wailing from a cluster of 
huts further up the hill, we proceeded to them, 
and entered one, and found several persons weep- 
ing over the dead body of a woman lying by the 
wall, near the door. Stretched upon the ground, 
here and there, lay several sick persons; and the 
place seemed aden of pestilence. The filthy straw 
was rank with the festering fever. Leaving this 
habitation of death, we were met by a young wo- 
man, in an agony of despair, because no one would 
give her a coffin to bury her father in. She point- 
ed to a cart at some distance, upon which his body 
lay ; and she wag about to follow it to the grave; 
and he was such a good father, she could not. bear 
to lay him like-a beast in the ground; and she 
begged a coffin, ‘for the honor of God’ While she 
was wailing and weeping for this boon, I cast my 
eye towards the cabin we had just left, and a sight 
met my view which made me shudder with hor- 
ror. The husband of the dead woman came stag- 
gering out, with her body upon his shoulders, 
slightly covered with a pieee of rotten canvass. 
I will not dwell upon the details of this spectacle. 
Painfully and slowly he bore the remains of the 
late companion of his misery to the cart. We 
followed him a little way off, and saw him deposite 
his burden alongside of the father of the young 


woman, and by her assistance. 

“ As the two started for the gra to bury 
their own dead, we pursued our walk still further 
on, and en another cabin, where we encoun- 





tered the climax of human misery. Surely, thought 
I, while regarding this yew phenomenon of suf- 





a 

fering, there can be no lower deep than this, be- 
tween us and the bottom of the grave. On ask- 
ing after the condition of the inmates, the woman 
to whom we addressed the question answered by 
taking out of the straw three breathing skeletons, 
ranging from two to three feet in height, and en- 
tively naked. And these human things were alive! 
If they had been dead, they could not have been 
such frightful spectacles. They were alive, and, 
wonderful to say, they could stand upon their feet, 
and even walk; but it was awful to see them do 
it. Had their bones been divested of the skin 
that held them together, and been covered with a 
veil of thin muslin, they would not have been more 
visible. Especially when one of them clung to the 
door, while a sister was urging it forward, it as- 
sumed an appearance which can have been seldom 
paralleled this side of the grave. The effort which 
it made to cling to the door disclosed every joint 
in its frame, while the deepest lines of old age fur- 
rowed its face. The enduring of ninety years of 
sorrow seemed to chronicle its record of woe upon 
the’ poor child’s countenance. I could bear no 
more ; and we returned to Skibbereen, after hav- 
ing been all the afternoon among those abodes of 
misery. On our way, we overtook the cart with 
the two uncoflined bodies. The man and young 
woman were all that attended them to the grave. 
Last year, the funeral of either would have called 
out hundreds of mourners from those hills; but 
now the husband drove his uncoflined wife to the 
grave without a tear in his eye, without a word 
of sorrow.” , 


WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION—ITS RESULTS. 


The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Report- 
er of March 1 contains numerous interesting ex- 
tracts from official reports relative to the emanci- 
pated population of the British colonies, from 
which we rejoice to learn that the condition of the 
West Indiesis rapidly improving. Itis confident- 
ly asserted that the crops on the plantations will 
very soon attain the full average quantity, not- 
withstanding the diversion of labor into other 
channels. This is to be accounted for by the sub- 
stitution of implemental for hand labor; the plough 
now being universally used where physical obstruc- 
tions do not exist, in place of the hoe. Thusa sin- 
gle plough, drawn by oxen, reduces the amount 
of human labor to some three or four hands, where 
formerly thirty or forty would have hardly suf- 
ficed. Hand barrows for manuring, and clearing 
and weeding ploughs, will soon be in general use ; 
and thus, in every department of plantation labor, 
the new and improved processes of agriculture will 
be gradually substituted for the barbarous and 
insufficient modes which have heretofore prevailed. 
Complaints of the want of industry in the laborers 
are much less than formerly, it being now gene- 
rally admitted that fair wages and prompt pay- 
ment will always insure good work. The policy 
of ejecting the emancipated slaves from their old 
tenements is much deprecated by the friends of 
all parties. We hold that it was the very best 
policy that could have been adopted for all parties. 
We know enough of slavery to feel assured that 
in no other way could the relation of master and 
slave have been so effectively and forever broken 
up. The habit of dependence in the slave, and of 
arbitrary rule in the master, would have survived 
emancipation, and years of wrangling and discon- 
tent would have scarce sufficed to sever the bonds 
which were thus at a single blow forever separat- 
ed.» We cannot approve the spirit which led to 
this forcible ejectment on the part of the planters; 
but man’s worst passions are sometimes the instru- 
ments of good, and what was meant only for evil, 
in this instance has been productive of real bene- 
fit to all parties. ‘The planters themselves now 
lament their want of temper and foresight in deal- 
ing with the people. 

Another important result of this policy is, the 
purchase of freeholds by the emancipated peo- 
ple. This subdivision of property, though ap- 
parently injurious to the planting interest, is 
of vast benefit to the laborer, cherishing the feel- 
ing of independence, and affording, in the cultiva- 
tion of a homestead, comforts and enjoyments from 
which the slave was almgst wholly debarred. 
Nothing is better calculated to promote proper self- 
respect, and a regard for the property and rights 
of others, than ownership of the soil. We have 
never considered the condition of the planting 
interest, in the first stages of emancipation, as a 
just criterion of the prosperity of theislands. For 
long years, only one interest had been looked to. 
The people had groaned under the most intolera- 
ble oppression. The proprietors had arfhassed 
princely fortunes from fields from which the la- 
borers had reaped only a harvest of tears and blood. 
Can we wonder that the first reaction was dis- 
astrous to the planting interest? It was just and 
natural. In the chaos that ensued, we find that 
the people, instead of being the idle vagabonds 
that lordly planters and their parasites have rep- 
resented them, were, in reality, busily at work in 
their own cottages, laying the foundations of true 
prosperity—securing their independence and com- 
fort. ' 

Upon their ejection from the estates, the labor- 
ers retreated to the uplands, where the cheapness 
of land enabled them to become proprietors. Their 
settlements are large, and, in some instances, have 
assumed the appearance of town rather than vil- 
lage comfort and respectability. Many have en- 
gaged in commerce—large stores have been built— 
and the commercial and agricultural classes min- 
gling freely together, there is an improved tone 
in the latter, which tends greatly to elevate the 
whole community. Much improvement is also 
observable in the overseers as a class. The im- 
provements in agriculture require that they should 
bring some scientific knowledge, as well as sound 
judgment and good sense, to the management of 
estates. Their morals are also improved. Mar- 
riage has now generally superseded arrangements 
of convenience, which were the fruitful source of 
much disorder and crime. 

In remarking upon the statement that crime has 
greatly increased in the islands since emancipa- 
tion, the reports show conclusively that this ap- 
parent increase results from the fact, that the ma- 
jority of crimes and misdemeanors which are now 
taken cognizance of by the public authorities, were 
formerly disposed of by the masters themselves. 
They were the judges and executioners. An ap- 
peal to the public tribunal would not only have 
impaired their authority, but have deprived them 
of the labor of the slave during the trial and after 
conviction and punishment. None but robberies 
of some other person than the owner of the cul- 
prit, or acts in which there occurred death or atro- 
cious violence, came before the court. 

“Thus the amount of guilt may be really far less, 
and yet the public record be far greater. What 
was private punishment is now public justice.” 
We have frequently heard this fallacious mode of 
reasoning applied, in a comparison of the records 
of the courts of justice in the slave and free 
States of our own country. Nothing can be more 
unfair, setting aside the cases of crime com- 
mitted by the whites, which are not prosecuted in 
many of the slave States. All that class which 
supplies most of the criminals in the free States, 
is represented in the Southern States by the slaves, 
and, as in the instance above quoted, none but the 
most flagrant outrages committed by this class are 
brought before the public tribunals. An opinion 
of the morality of the slave population, founded 
upon the number of prosecutions in courts of jus- 
tice, would be extremely discreditable to the whites, 
and place their own slaves far above them in point 
of morality. 

We hope that these official reports, and the ad- 
missions of the planters themselves, of the im- 
provements becoming manifest in the laboring 
population of the West Indies, will ultimately 
root out the prejudice which was early felt toward 
emancipation in this country, cherished by the ex- 
aggerated reports of disastrous consequences which 
were so industriously circulated by prints in the 
service of the slaveholders, both in Great Britain 
and these States. 





The Jersey Ship—We are happy in being able 
to state that the first Jersey ship (the good ship 
Overman, of 2,000 barrels burden) is now filled, 
and will sail from our wharves, for suffering Ire- 
land, early next week. The forwarding committee 
have, we understand, a large overplus on hand, 
and have been instructed by the General Com- 
mittee to charter another vessel, there being, much 
to the credit of the towns and villages of our State, 
to which justice will be done by the committee in 
due cer a fair prospect of its being speedily 
well loaded.— Newark Advertiser. : 


e “LAW.” 


“The National Era asserts that ‘the doctrine 
that law is no law unless it be a righteous one,’ 
has ‘no other force than that derived from a mere 
play on words!’ Indeed! What, offer this in a 
criticism of a statement, which aimed at metaphys- 
ical exactness and philosophical precision! And 
the doctrine which it thus summarily, may we 
not say, contemptuously disposes of, the Era re- 
gards us a novelty—a doctrine ‘ recently broached 
by some’—doubtless of Dr. Bailey’s acquaintance.” 

* * * * * % 


“The National Era ought clearly to show and 
emphatically to affirm, certainly at the position 
it occupies, that justice is the very soul of law— 
is essential to obligation. None of its readers 
should, with its consent, regard any unrighteous 
enactment with the least respect—with any other 
sentiment than deep abhorrence—as a thing to 
be resisted, trampled under foot. Obey an un- 
righteous law—and if it 4e law, it ought to be 
obeyed ; obey an unrighteous enactment! ‘That 
cannot be done without worshipping the devil. 
Tur Lorp ovr Goon—Him only, in doing justly 
and loving mercy, should we serve.”—Beriah 
Green. 

The National Era cannot affirm what is not 
true. Justice ought to be, but Injustice often is, the 
“soul of law.” Mr. Green assumes that law is 
no law, unless it be a righteous one. As language 
is arbitrary, he may define words as he pleases; 
but he must not complain of us if we prefer the 
definition of a word, fixed by universal usnge, 
Law is a rule of action prescribed by the Supreme 
Power. It may be right, it may be wrong; and, 
according as it is right or wrong, obligation be- 
longs, or does not belong, to it. 

Divine law is a rule of conduct prescribed by 
Him who is supreme, absolutely. The law, like 
the Lawgiver, is perfect, and has paramount 
claims to obedience. 

Human law is a rule of conduct prescribed by’ 
‘the supreme power of a State—supreme, r¢lative- 
ly; and -this law, like the lawgiver, is imperfect, 
sometimes erring, sometimes unrighteous; and 
therefore has no absolute claim to obedience. 

These distinctions are established by universal 
usage; recognised by the most eminent writers 
on law; imbedded in the very structure of the 
English language. A wo is pronounced in the 
Old Testament against him who frameth iniquity 
by law. Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, in his 
famous decision in the Somersett case, said: 
“Slavery is so odious, that nothing can be suffered 
to support it, but positive law’ Ethical writers 
have from time immemorial been in the habit of 
insisting on the exemption of man from obedience 
to wicked laws. Nothing is more common than 
memorials to the Legislatures for the repeal or 
alteration of Jams, on the ground of their injus- 
tice, their repugnance to right and truth. 

Common usage, technical usage, common sense, 
our mother tongue, all unite in the recognition of 
these distinctions. This is enough forus. We 
dismiss the metaphysics of words, and acquiesce 
in a definition clear, intelligible, immemorially 
and universally recognised. 

Mr. Green is at liberty to frame his own defi- 
nitions. He may call black, white, if he please; 
and so that he reason upon the so-called white, 
as if it possessed all the attributes of black, we 
shall not trouble ourselves about it. But he 
must not test our reasonings by his definitions. 
We hold that laws may be righteous or unright- 
eous ; and, according as they are righteous or un- 
righteous, that they should be obeyed or dis- 
obeyed. Mr. Green holds that obligation is insep- 
arable from law—a merely arbitrary assumption, 
part of an arbitrary definition—and thep, testing 
us by this definition, which we utterly reject, 
would convey the impression that when we speak 
of unrighteous daw, we recognise the obligation 
to obey it! $ 

Mr. Green entitles the article from which we 
make the foregoing extracts, “The Name and 
the Thing.” We differ with him as to “the 
name ;” in relation to “the thing,” we agree. He 
admits that there are unrighteous enactments, but 
denies that they are Jaws, and insists that they | 
have no claim to our obedience. We agree with | 
him in every thing, except in his notion that such 
enactments are not “Jaws.” Is it worth while to | 
write volumes on this difference? | 
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THE LOUISVILLE DEMOCRAT AND MR. CAL- 
HOUN. | 


| 





A year or more ago, the editor of the Louisville | 


an article extolling to the skies the abilities and 


tions concerning Texas. His famous letter to 
Mr. King was, if we mistake not, particularly 
mentioned, as a grand user-up of the pretensions 
of England. We penned a commentary upon the 
article at the time, with a view to expose the nar- 
row policy and unwise diplomacy of Mr. C., espe- 
cially reprobating the letter to Mr. King, as in- 





REVIEW. 


History oF THE DiscovERY AND SETTLEMENT oF THF 
Vatxey oF THe Mississrprs, by the three great European 
Powers, Spain, France, and Great Britain, and the subse- 
quent occupation by the United States. By Joun. w. 
Monerre, M.D. In two volumes. Harper & Brothers, 
publishers, New York. For sale by Franck Taylor, Penn. 
sylv ania Avenue, Washington. 

We have several fragmentary histories of dif. 
ferent portions of the valley of the Mississippj, 
and many reminiscences of pioncer settlers. There 
are histories of Louisiana, Florida, Indiana, Jj}; 
nois, and records in abundance of exciting adyey- 
tures, but there is no complete historical view 
of the settlement of the whole valley, and the up- 
exampled progress of its entire population. The 


| work before us is designed to supply this want. 


But let the author speak for himself: 


“'T’o supply this desideratum and to present a con. 
cise and comprehensive detail, a complete but ¢o)). 
densed narrative of American colonization wes 
of the Alleghanies is the object of the present 
work: In this undertaking, the author has ey, 
deavored -to connect the history of the French 
and Spanish colonies, which have had their iy; 
portant agency in the destiny of the American 
republic, with that of the Anglo-Americans. jy, 
their advance upon the tributaries of the Ohio 
river. The blending of these three great branches 
of European emigration in North America has ~ 
sulted in the formation of a great and powerf:) 
republic, the wonder, if not the admiration, of the 
civilized world, teeming with an enterprising and 
ever-active population, proud of their origin from 
the three great nations that have successively held 
dominion in the western world.” 

The Spaniards being the first pioneers in the 
valley ot the Mississippi, the “First Book” is de 
voted to an account of their explorations and ad- 
ventures, 

The French settlements form the subject of the 
“Second Book.” 

The “Third Book” is occupied with a history 
of the English settlements and the progress of 
their colonies. 

The “Fourth Book,” entitled “Spin in the 
Valley,” treats of the acqiisition and occupancy 
of Louisiana by that Power. 

“The extension of settlements; the establish- 
ment of civil government ; the increase of popu 
lation ; the wars and treaties with the native tribes: 
the acquisition of territory and the extension of 
dominion; the progress of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, trade, and commerce, aided by the potent 
influence of steam power, constitute the sulfjects 
comprised in the ‘Fifth Book, or the United 
States in the valley of the Mississippi? ” 

The plan of the work appears to be a good one: 
its execution is respectable. The narrative is 
generally perspicuous, simple, interesting, and, on 
the whole, pretty accurate. But the style is diffuse 
to tediousness, disfigured by mannerisms. encum- 
bered by repetitions ; and, as a philosophical histo. 
rian, he is greatly deficient. Nor do we feel much 
respect for his moral sense. No atrocity in the 
annals of human butchery and treachery surpasses 
the inhuman, horrible deeds of the bloody-minded 
Spaniards, in their explorations of the valley of 
the Mississippi. The monster Nero, had he lived, 
would have been almost shocked at their devilish 
cruelties. The Indians were prepared to treat 
them hospitably, but the evil example of treach- 
ery set them by white men turned the whole cur- 
rent of their feelings, aroused in them the fell de- 
mon of revenge, and stamped their character with 
perpetual distrust. In the debasement of the 
Spanish monarchy, its perpetual, devastating con- 
vulsions and revolutions, we recognise a fearful, 
but most righteous retribution for crimes unsur- 
passed in the history of the world. 

But Dr. Monette, describing the horrible scenes 
in which these land pirates were the actors, can 


| think of nothing but their “ heroism,” “chivalry,” 


“daring,” and “endurance.” 
Vitachuco, the cacique of a large tribe of In- 
dians, had been despeiled and most villanously 


| treated by one of the earlier marauders who had 


gone out in search of gold. De Soto, subse- 
quently, in his great expedition through the Mis- 


| sissippi valley, had occasion to pass through his 


country. Naturally, the cacique was distrustful 
and hostile, but at length was appeased, and now 
he seemed anxious to atone for his former hostility 
by acts of kindness. We quote what followed from 
our historian : 


“ Among the demonstrations of friendship and 


| esteem toward De Soto, the cacique proposed 
Democrat, a strong Administration paper, wrote | probably in the spirit of generous rivalry, to make 


a display before him of his power, and the num- 


: | ber of warriors under his command, as well as the 
exploits of Mr. Calhoun, especially in the negotia- sy sae cing pen Ho el pli 


excellence of his tactics and evolutions in a grand 
| review. Ona given day, the whole of his war- 
riors were assembled, to the number of several 
| thousands, including nearly all his tribe. During 
the parade, De Soto desired that his warriors, too, 
should display. The chief assented, and the Span- 
iards marched out with glittering armor and fly- 
|; ing banners, to the sound of martial music. They 
marched before the Indians, the infantry and cav- 


sulting to*England, and calculated to embarrass | alry duly arranged, when, upon a signal given by 


our Oregon negotiations. | 


a blast of trumpets, they fell, sword in hand. upon 
the terrified and unsuspecting Indians. In three 


Since then, our cotemporary of the Democrat | hours, not less thanfive hundred of the warriors 


has turned a complete somerset. The hostility of | 
Mr. Calhoun to the Administration has changed | 


the whole current of his feelings. Read the fol- 


lowing editorial from that paper. After having 
quoted Mr. Calhoun’s frank avowal, that it was 
to prevent Texas from becoming a free State he 
precipitated the act of annexation, the Democrat 
says: 
“It seems that Mr. Calhoun dreaded the influ- 
ence of England on Texas, simply because slavery 
would be abolished. He would annex Texas to 
prevent such a result. The whole policy of the | 
Union must tend to this one question—the perpet- 
uation of slavery. Texas must be annexed, lest 
slavery should be abolished there. Here Mr. Cal- 
houn does precisely what the Abolitionists are ac- 
cused of doing. He thrusts this question of sla- 
very into the policy of the General Government. 
We protest against fanatics of all sorts, North and 
South. All we ask of the North, and all she will 
grant, isneutrality. Thisis the only tenable ground 
in this Union. But if we thrust the question into 
national politics, how can we blame the North for 
their action? Mr. Calhoun can do the South no 
greater injury than by calling upon the General 
Government to act upon such considerations as he 
here avows. But we let that pass. Mr. Calhoun 
sent, as Secretary of State, the Texas treaty to 
the Senate, disregarding all claims of Mexico, and 
in the face of the protest of her Minister. He 
wrote to Mr. King a letter, official, and the most 
insulting to England that ever was penned by an 
American statesman, attributing to her the vilest 
hypocrisy, in undisguised terms. No one was so 
unceremonious with Mexico, up to the time he left 
the office of Secretary of State; but now he con- 
tends that annexation was not the cause of war. 
To have been deceived as to what Mexico would 
do years ago is pardonable, but that a man should 
still insist that her threats of war were all idle, is 
surely preposterous. She had declared that the 
annexation of Texas would be a virtual declara- 
tion of war, in every shape and form; but it was 
all bravado! It was? So every one supposed, 
when she mustered her forces on the Rio Grande. 
So it was thought when the army marched to Mon- 
terey. We should think that a man not deter- 
mined to be ignorant in spite of experience, might 
understand Mexico a little by this time. Before 
the army marched to the Rio Grande, the war cry 
was raised in Mexico, and Paredes, taking advan- 
tage of it, was preparing to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment, because it was suspected of an intention 
to make a treaty. In consequence of the war cry, 
that Government backed out from receiving a Min- 
ister. Upon this suspicion, the Government was 
overthrown and the war determined on. Our Min- 
ister was virtually rejected at the start. Mexico 
now looks to the annexation as the offence. This 
everybody knows. Mr. Calhoun may say that it 
was the march to the Rio Grande that caused the 
war. He must then reject all the declarations of 
Mexico—treat all her threats of war with con- 
tempt after all the experience we have had. He 
now would back out from the war, and throw the 
blame on other people. He would not have Cali- 
fornia, if it is to befree territory. Butif England 
should get it, what then? "Would he then call 
upon the country to annex it, to prevent its being 
free territory under the English Government, as 
he did in the case of Texas? How could any man 
in his senses expect or ask the North to act from 
such a motive 6f a question of this kind. 

“We believe that Mr. Calhoun is absolutely in- 
sane on the subject of this peculiar institution. 
A few Abolitionists and a few negroes govern his 
whole statesmanship. His late movement places 
him in opposition to the present Administration. 
decidedly, and we hope he will hereafter be so con- 
sidered. We intended to say a word on his plan 
of masterly inactivity in the Mexican war, but we 
must postpone it until to-morrow.” 





Gerrit Smith, we learn, has given $2,000 for the 





were numbered with the dead, and nine hundred 
more secured as prisoners and slaves. The re- 
mainder escaped to the woods, thickets, anda lake 
which was near the town. Among the prisoners 
was Vitachuco himself, and [with ?] many of his 
choicest warriors. * * * % 

“ A few days afterwards, the captured Indians 
rose upon their treacherous invaders, preferring 
death to ignominious slavery. This gave the Span- 
iards a pretext for putting to death, in cold blood, 
the whole of their prisoners. Some were tied to 
stakes and shot with arrows; others were cut to 
pieces or torn with dogs.” 

Horrible! Now hear the /umane comment of Dr 
Monette: 

“ Whether De Soro was justifiable in this atro 
cious act, must ever remain unknown.” 

We beg pardon. Men of ordinary humanity 
know that nothing could justify conduct so utterly 
diabolical. The savages themselves, as a race, 
were far more honorable and humane than their 
God-forsaken invaders. 

Dr. Monrtre brings down his history to the 
year 1846, and, as may be supposed, in his history 
of the Missouri struggle, the settlement and an- 
nexation of Texas, and difficulties with Mexico, 
identifies himself with the slave party of this 
country. 

The work is in two octavo volumes, well bound 
and handsomely printed. 





Epixsurcu Revirw, for January. Published by Leonard 
Scott & Co., New York. For sale by W. Adam, Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, Washington. 


Norn Britisu Review, for February. New York: Leon- 
ard Scott & Co. W. Adam, Pennsylvania avenue, agent 
for Washington. 

Brack woop’s EpinsurcH MaGazing, for Febriary. Leon- 
ard Scott & Co., New*York. For sale by W. Adam, Wash- 
ington. 

Blackwood’s Magazine presents a great attrac- 
tion this month, in the form ofa long memoir of 
an eminent barrister, the late John William 
Smith, by Samuel Warren, author of the Diary of 
a Physician. It is written with power, and the 
doings and sufferings of Mr. Smith are detailed 
with that eloquent minuteness and simple pathos 
so characteristic of the biographer. It is an admi- 
rable production. 

The North British Review has a metaphysical 
article of much value, on the. Speculative Philoso- 
phy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. It is 
in the style of Chalmers, and the author, whoever 
he may be, discusses the transcendental philoso- 
phy of Germany-with great intelligence and free- 
dom. He repudiates its extravagance and mysti- 
cism, applying to it the test of Scotch intellect, 
but sees in it Truth of the most exalted charac- 
ter. “In serious and sober earnest,” he remarks, 
“these Germans are the noblest people on the 
face of the earth. We greatly prefer their taste 
and value for mental products to the gross utili- 
tarianism of our own land—their Leipsic fair of 
books, to our own broadcloths and bales of mer- 
chandise; and it makes one’s old and languid 
blood beat with the pulse of other days, when we 
read of their students, warm from the schools of 
glory, shouting in defiance to each other the watch- 
words of their respective philosophies, and almost 
ready to fight in defence of them. AJtogether, it 
makes them:a lighter and more ethereal race ; and 
we rejoice that there should still be one country 
in the world uninfected by the breath of our mer- 
cantile society, and neither overrun by the frivol- , 











relief of Ireland, That is like him. 


ities nor debased by the sordidness of other coun- 
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tries and other climes.” This is a little extrava- 
gant. The work of the world is not to be accom- 
plished by scholastic tournaments, or battles 
among abstractions. Philosophy “ethereal” is 
/yery beautiful, and not unprofitable; bat Philoso- 
phy embodied in action, if not so attractive, is far 
more potential; and it is in this kind of philoso- 
phy that the American and English people excel. 

This number of the Edinburgh Review is the 
best we have seen for a long time. The leading 
article, on the Life and Character of David Hume, 
is a profound and an impartial analysis of the 
character of that distinguished historian. It does 
ample justice to his learning and subtile intellect, 
and also to that cold, phlegmatic temperament 
which invested him with the seeming of virtue. 

Bancroft’s History is reviewed in highly favor- 
able terms. “ We cannot take leave of this work,” 
says the reviewer, “without again enforcing upon 
the mind of the English reader the necessity of 
perusing it with a catholic spirit. All that is of 
chief importance in it is entitled to his esteem. 
The real liberality, the general fairness, the la- 
hor and conscientious research it evinces, deserve, 
and we are assured will receive, his warmest ap- 
probation.” 

The reviewer also takes occasion to commend 
the policy of the Government of the United States, 
in acknowledging and rewarding literary merit 
by high station, and remarks: “ We cannot sub- 
scribe to that philosophy which would have us be- 
lieve that the United States is destined to be left, 
hy her more gifted sons, to the guidance and con- 
trol of inferior and turbulent spirits.” 

dpe 


PRUSSIA AND POPULAR LIBERTY. 


The first step is at last taken. Prussiais now 
on the high road to the enjoyment of popular 
liberty.. When Germany was about being overrun 
by Napoleon, the King of Prussia, to nerve the 
arms of his subjects against the invader, solemnly 
promised them a Constitution. The danger passed, 
the promise was disregarded, and Prussia lingered 
under the indignity of this disgraceful falsehood. 
Put, what the father failed to do, the son has at 


is our own position, for we edit the True Wesley: 
by a similar appointment. Should any one ae 
the editor of the True Wesleyan, ‘ He was as- 
signed his position, it would be true, and we 
should take no‘offence at it. But as our remark 
was offensive, we take it back. We are perfectly 
willing that the Doctor should be understood as 
fighting upon his own hook, upon his own respon- 
sibility ; we certainly do not wish that it should 
be understood that it is op our responsibility, so 
far as he advocates the constitutionality of sla- 
very, nor did we intend to intimate any such thing. 

“4. The Doctor’s intimation that we assume to 
dictate or control him, we think uncalled for by 
anything we said. He inquires: 

** Are we to square our opinions by those of the 
editor of that paper, on a debatable question, on 
pain of censure ? ‘ 

“We certainly do not expect or even desire him 
to square his opinions by ours, further than the 
honest convictions of his own independent judgs 
ment shall dictate; and how he could charge us, 
impliedly, with such a desire, is more than we can 
understand. But while he has so much independ- 
ence, he should allow us enough to differ from his 
opinions ‘on a debatable question,” and, as an 
editor, state that difference. This is all we have 
done, and yet he has censured us in terms having 
no parallel in our article of Which he complains. 

“Of course, we have attempted no reply to Dr. 
Bailey’s arguments on the constitutional ques- 
tions, our only object in this matter being to do 
him full justice on the score of the outrage which 
he appears to think we committed upon his rights 
and feelings. So far as our own feelings are con- 
cerned, we have nothing to ask, and lay nothing 
to his charge; because we are satisfied he could 
never have written such an article only under the 
influence of an utter misapprehension of our de- 
sign and feelings in the article we penned. Hav- 
ing said thus much, we will leave Dr. Bailey and 
the public to judge if we are quite as bad as his 
article implies. If, as Dr. Bailey says, ‘The True 
Wesleyan strangely forgets itself” we hope not 
to forget the slave, nor be forgotten of his friends. 
Had Dr. Bailey been a little more forgetful of 
himself, he would probably have written in a kinder 
spirit of us.” 





COLONELS AND REQUISITIONS. 


Of all ridiculous things turned up by this Mex- 
ican war, the requisition on the President by Col. 
Curtis takes the lead. The press everywhere has 
published it, as if a matter of course, without a 








pected, have significantly protested against this 
policy. The three-fold cord is broken. A breach 
is made in the bulwarks of despotism, through 
which marches the spirit of popular freedom. 

“ Henceforward, then,” says the London Econo- 
mist, “the alliance of the three Northern courts 
is severed, because they will have different inter- 
ests to pursue. Constitutionalism is arrayed 
against absolutism. Should the fate of arms have 
to decide the cause of European freedom, Prussia 
will form the advanced guard of the independence 
of nations. Perhaps, under her egis, Poland may 
be destined to rise from her prostration ; nor is it 
improbable that Southern Germany, animated by 
her example, may claim a representative govern- 
ment from Austria; if so, Northern Italy may 
shake off her chains. We have disclaimed the 
character of the prophet, and yet we are predict- 
ing: but we will desist; and, though not ventur- 
ing to anticipate the future, we will fervently ex- 
press a hope that the emancipation of Prussia, 
through the influence of the Germanic mind, may 
aid in the universal overthrow of autocracy and 
absolutism.” 


The constitution is a very imperfect one, but | 


“ Heapquarters, Camareo, March,2. 

“Sir: Tsend an officer to headquartersat Wash- 
ington, making a requisition on the President of 
the United States for fifty thousand six months’ 
volunteers. All communication has for several 
days been cut off between this place and the army 
above, and I see no adequate relief this side of New 
Orleans. I request you, therefore, to call out ten 
thousand men of this character of troops, and I 
anticipate they will be recognised under the call 
of the President. 

“ As fast as any considerable force can be accu- 
mulated, let them be forwarded to Brazos Santia- 
go. All troops, as far as practicable, should be 
armed before leaving the United States, and the 
officers commanding companies should take in 
charge ammunition enough to distribute, in case of 
emergency, forty rounds at least. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“ Samvuex R. Curtis, Col. Com’g. 

“ To the Governor of Louisiana.” 


We suppose the provident Colonel was under 
the full persuasion that fifty thousand volunteers 
could be raised by a nod, and propelled with tele- 
graphic despatch straight into Camargo, just in 
time to save him and his five hundred men from 


It admits, however, that “there is room for great 
diversity of judgment” in relation to the rights of 
Virginia, and, deeming it desirable for both States, 
“and the common duty of both, if practicable, to 
settle by amicable negotiation and treaty-this dis- 
tracting controversy,” it recommends the adoption 
of the foregoing resolutions, mutatis mutandis. 

It will be observed that the proviso in the first 
resolution, in relation to the consent of Congress, 
obviates any constitutional objection to the course 
contemplated. We trust that the difficulty may 
be amftably and honestly settled. 

ceistsaabenianes 


THE ALIEN STATE TAX CASES. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has 
directed a re-argument of the Boston and New 
York alien State tax cases. They have been set 
down for the second Monday in December next. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE— ABOLITION OF 
TURKISH SLAVE MARKETS. 


The London Daily News, received by the last 
steam ship, contains a little paragraph, which has 
impressed us strongly as a very significant indica- 
tion of the spirit and temper of the age in which 
we live, with respect to human slavery. Apart 
from this view of it, however, the event which it 
records is, of itself, highly cheering to the heart of 
humanity : 

“ Asovition OF Stave Markets in Torey. 
The Sultan has ordered the abolition of slave 
markets. . This is the first step in that change 
which, in its results, will be the most important 
that has ever taken place in the administration of 
the Ottoman empire. The Sultan has alluded pub- 
licly, in addressing his ministers, to this unhoped- 
for event, and his Majesty’s words imply that he 
enters fully into the humane and philanthropic 
sentiment of Lord Palmerston, and that all the 
suggestions of his lordship on this subject will be 
finally adopted ”—Dajly News. 

The slave markets of the Mussulmen have been 
fruitful themes of execration, on the part of Chris, 
tians of all lands, from the time of the Holy Alli- 
ance of England and France, in the 13th century, 
against the Barbary slaveholders, to the present 


origin mainly to luxury ; in Europe and America, 
to avarice. The Koran recognises slavery, but 
enjoins upon masters the duty of kindness and 
consideration towards their slaves, whom they are 
required to regard as their brethren. The decen- 
cies of Turkish life forbid the selling of slaves, 
when once they have given birth to a child which 
is the fruit of a union permitted by the master; 
or, after any lengthened period of service after the 
master’s death. Manumission is common; it is re- 
garded as an act of piety. The manumitted negro 
encounters no Christian prejudice against his 
color ; on account of his former condition, he finds 
no distinction unfavorable to him, in any society 
he has the means of access to. The Mohammedan 
religion tolerates no distinctions of rank or color 
in the worship of God: the Mosque has no negro 
pew; black and white, rich and poor, kneel to- 
gether on its floor; and the voices of master and 
servant unite ip repeating, “God is Great, and 
Mohammed is His prophet ! ” 

Yet, even this lenient form of servitude is now, 


of six hundred Catholic priests for the abolition 
of slavery. 

We perceive that this petition has been pre- 
sented by the Count de Montalembert, at the 
opening of the French Chambers. It is proposed 
by the French Abolitionists, to establish immedi- 
ately a periodical, devoted to the subject of eman- 
cipation, for the explanation and wider dissemina- 
tion of their views. J. G. W. 


.! o—— 


A MASS CONVENTION. 


A mass convention of the Liberty party of In- 
diana will be held at Greensburgh, Henry county, 
Indiana, on ‘Thursday and Friday, the 15th and 
16th of April ensuing. The Indiana Freeman says, 
“It is earnestly hoped that there will be a large 
gathering of the friends of liberty, from all parts 
of the State, at that time.” 





SUMMARY. 


The New York Herald, not satisfied with the 
turmoil going on in the world, is propagating 
rumors of future trouble and revolution. It in- 
sists that France, England, and Spain, have some 
design on Mexico. They are to unite in a holy 
alliance, for the sake of converting Mexico into a 
monarchy, and enthroning the Infante Don En- 
rique. The Mexican correspondent of the Herald 
furnishes particulars. A likely story, to be sure. 
And what would England gain by extending 
French and Spanish influence to Mexico ? 








Temperance in Vermont.—A State vote was lately 
given in Vermont upon the license question ; and 
the result was—no license, 21,798 ; license, 13,707. 





Horrible —The dwelling of Augustus Holdridge, 
in the village of North Blenheim, New York, was 
lately consumed by fire. Mrs, Holdridge, with 
five children, perished in the flames. The family 
was asleep when the fire broke out. The heroic 
mother was seen twice outside of the burning 
house, but her determination to save her offspring 
led her back to the flames, in which she perished. 
Mr. Holdridge, with his youngest child, aged six 





the pavement, a distance of twenty-five feet. A 
gentleman leaped over the head of a lady, and the 
theatre resounded with shrieks. The flame was 
suppressed by throwing a cloak over it, and no se- 
rious damage was done. 

This camphine is almost as dangerous as gun- 
powder. Cincinnati ought to ship plenty of her 
lard oil for Washington. 





Another Destructive Fire took place on the 20th 
ult., in Columbus, Georgia. The large warehouse, 
known as Harnden’s warchouse, was burnt down. 
Loss estimated at $60,000. 





Despatches from Gen. Taylor—The Washington 
Union publishes the latest despatches received 
from Gen. Taylor, the last dated February 14th. 
The General had been reinforced by the arrival 
of Brig. Gen. Wool, with the remaining corps left 
in rear. Although advised by Gen. Scott to evac- 
uate Saltillo, he had finally resolved to hold not 
only that place, but the post at which he was en- 


Twenty Buildings Burned—A destructive fire 
broke out at Towanda, Pennsylvania, recently, in 
the roof of a building occupied as a store, and, be- 
fore it was extinguished, laid waste twenty build- 


ings in the west part of the town. 


x'The following brief obituary reached us at 
Cincinnati, but, owing to the confusion attendant 





on removal, was mislaid. 


Dr. Baitey: By inserting the following notice in your 


OBITUARY. 


valuable paper, you will oblige some of your readers. 


“ The dead are blest, if they die in Him who died for them.” 
Died at Huntsburg, August 16, 1846, of consumption, Dea- 

y his removal, his family have 
The church has one less to 
seck its purity and prosperity, and the slave has lost both a 
praying and an acting friend. The power of divine grace 
was conspicuous in sustaining him when heart and flesh 


con Asa Smith, aged 37. B 
sustained an irreparable loss. 





—— 








and another friend, there were found in that coun- 
try persons who were decidedly favorable to the 
abolition of slavery. I must refer thee to the 
number of the Anti-Slavery Reporter just pub- 
lished, for the latest news on the subject to which 
it relates, amongst which thou wilt not fail to no- 
tice the abolition of the slave market in Constan- 
tinople. Assuredly Washington will not be long 
behind the capital of Turkey in the suppression 
of aspectacle abhorrent to every feeling of human- 
ity, and which is a shameful reproach to a country 
professing Christianity. 
I remain thy sincere friend and well-wisher, 
Grorck Wm. ALEXANDER. 
P.S. 3d month 3d.—I have just seen a French 
newspaper, La Reforme, which contains informa- 
tion that an anti-slavery society has been recently 
formed at Lyons. 





failed, and giving him perfect victory. For months he was 
enabled to regard approaching death with complete compo- 
sure. He was much distressed for breath, and once remark- 
ed, “1 never expect to draw another ¢asy breath, Which way 
could I turn for relief, if God was not my friend? But now 
all is well. My Redeemer liveth. It is better to depart, and 
be with Christ.” When dying, he said he felt at peace with 
God, and at peace with men; and one of the last tokens he 
could give to his afflicted friends was the assurance that he 
felt sate in the Saviour’s arms. 


DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


FREEDOM IN 





THE OLD WORLD—RELIEF 
TO IRELAND—TEMPERANCE IN BOSTON— 
A MODERN HERCULES. 


Boston, March 27, 1847. 


“Death’s seal is set-—his work on earth is done— 
The last fierce conflict past, the victory won.” 


ay Here is something for the little folk. We 
had almost forgotten them. 


a 


will touch their finest feelings—Ed. Eva. 


For Everet 8. Smith, on the Death of his little Broth- 
er, Arlington A., who died June 17, 1546, aged two 


years. 


LINES 


BY E, M. 8S. 


Oh, mother! I waa thinking then 

Of little Arlington; 

I love to think of him; but Oh! 
Tis sad to think he’s gone. 


I think of all our pretty plays, 
And how he used to talk, 

When, with his little hand in mine, 
We took a run or walk. 


Oh! then I often used to think 
How happy I should be, 

When Arlington was old enough 
‘lo go to school with me. 


Oh! how he loved to cull a rose 
For our dear sick papa, 

In hopes to win a smile and kiss 
From him and dear mama. 


1 think how he began to droop, 
And then how sick he lay, 
And how I kiss’d his sweet pale face, 


I miss him when I come from school, 
I miss him all the while. 


Mama, I love to go with you 
To little brother’s tomb; 

He sleeps so sweet and quiet there, 
’Tis not a place of gloom. 


And there the sunbeams brightly glow, 
The bird sweet music pours, 

And we will plant some roses there, 
And strew the spot with flowers. 


You tell me he will rise again, 
More beautiful than ever; 

I’ve read it, too, how all the dead 
Will rise and live forever. 


You say his little spirit lives 
In a better world than this; 
And I have read how Jesus said, 
Of such my kingdom is. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


A GENERAL VIEW. 








Lonpvon, 3d month 2d, 1847. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


EsreeMeD Frienp: It affords me much pleasure 
to open a correspondence with thee, and to he 


The following lines 


The scene of excitement which occurred in our 
streets last Saturday evening, on the arrival of 
the Hibernia, was amusing enough—the whole of 
State street, near the Exchange, being filled with 
people standing “ auridus erectis.” As soon as the 
foreign papers arrived, a rush was made for Red- 
ding’s and Jordan & Wiley’s, which threatened 
the entire destruction of the offices. The counter 
at Redding’s was almost instantly stripped of its 
brass railing and other “fixins,” the door and 
window glass smashed to pieces, and the “ disjecta 
membra” scattered on the pavement. The crowd 
continued till a late hour,in the evening. 

Among the most interesting intelligence received 
is that of the increasing efforts which are made, 
in various European countries, to “extend the 
area of freedom.” lt seems that the young Sultan 
of the Ottoman Empire, among the first fruits of 
his reformed choracter, has commanded the imme- 
diate abolition of the slave markets. In France, 
the Catholic clergy, to the number of six hundred 
and forty-eight, have sent a petition, asking an 
immediate and total abolition of slavery in the 
French provinces, to Count Montalembert, which 
that nobleman has laid before the Chamber of 
Peers. Among the signatures, there are twenty- 
seven of the cures of Paris. Another paper states, 
in addition to the above, that measures will soon 
be taken by the Dutch Government for the total 


length received her freight, and yesterday cleared 
at the custom-house, and only awaits a favorable 
wind to proceed on her errand of mercy. Her des- 
tination is Cork, and she carries about eight thou- 
sand barrels of breadstuffs, besides provisions and 
water for the voyage. She is commanded by Capt. 
R. B. Forbes, and has on board in all forty-nine 
souls. Her first officer is Capt. Macoudray, a re- 
tired shipmaster of Dorchester; and Capt. Far- 
well, another shipmaster, goes as second officer. 
Both of these gentlemen have nobly volunteered, 
without the expectation of any remuneration. 
The sailing of the Jamestown is an event honora- 
ble alike to all concerned—to our people and our 
Government—and furnishes a most cheering proof 
that the spirit of Christianity does exist in the 
\and, and that under its teachings the golden rule 
is at least at times substituted for that selfish pol- 
icy which closes our hearts against the wants of 
our fellow-creatures. “ God speed the bark!” 

In olden time, the task of cleansing the Augean 
stable was thought to be a poser ; and though Her- 
cules did effect it, even he was forced to call in the 
aid of a friendly river to assist him. <A task not 
less difficult seems to have been undertaken by 
our city fathers, through their agent, the chief 


able to inform thee that the friends of the anti- 





The Union says: e 

“ A letter, which we have seen, has been receiv- 
ed this day from Mexico, which states that on the 
previous evening the steamer Mississippi had ar- 
rived from Vera Cruz. From the reliable ac- 
counts brought by her, it would appear that Santa 
Anna had ordered the troops to be withdrawn 
from the city, leaving the castle to defend itself. 
According to an order issued by Santa Anna, it 
appears that his hopes are to make a stand at the 
Puerto Nacional—the National Bridge—about 23 
miles from Vera Cruz.” 

Such is the sum and substance of all the news 
received from Mexico and the American army. 

ihe 


GREAT BATTLE—LATER INTELLIGENCE. 


The schooner John Bell, arrived at New Or- 
leans on the 23d instant, brings authentic intelli- 
gence of a great battle. An extra of the Register 
and Journal of Mobile brings the news to this 
city. 

Memoranda of the Battle of Buena Vista; prepared 
for the Editors of the Picayune, ly Lieut. J. J.C, 
Bibb, U. 8. A. 

Dr. Turner, of the United States army, who ar- 
rived at Matamoros on the 9th instant, from Mon- 
terey, brought intelligence of another victory over 
the Mexican army. The scene of action was at 
Buena Vista, a hacienda about six miles west of 
Saltillo. The fighting commenced on the 22d of 
February, and ended on the 23d. Santa Anna 
retired to Agua Nueva, a distance of ten miles, 
leaving four thousand killed and wounded upon 
the field. Santa Anna’s adjutant general and many 
other officers and men were taken prisoners. The 
loss on our part was seven hundred killed and 
wounded. Santa Anna’s force amounted to at 
least 15,000 men; that of Gen. Taylor to about 
5,000, almost entirely volunteers. His army is 
composed of Washington’s, Bragg’s, and Thomas’s 
batteries, one squadron of the ist and one of the 
2d dragoons, the Arkansas and Kentucky caval- 
ry, 2 brigade of Mlinois and one of Indiana volun- 
teers, the Ist Mississippi and 2d Kentucky regi- 
ments, and one company of Texas volunteers. Dr. 
Turner brought a list of 63 officers killed and 
wounded. 

Regulars —Killed : Capt. Lincoln, Ass’nt Ad- 
jutant General. Wounded: Capt. E. F. Stein, 
ist dragoons, severely; Capt. S. G. French, 3d 
artillery, severely ; Capt. J. J. P..O’Brien, 4th ar- 
tillery, slightly. 
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Second Kentucky Foot Rifles—Killed: Col. Mc- 
Kee and Lieut. Col. H. Clay ; Capt. O. W. Morse 
and Capt. W.T. Willis. Wounded: Lieuts. E.S. 
Barbour, Withers, and Mosier. 

Indiana Brigade-—W ounded : Gen. Lane. 

Second Regiment —Killed: Capt. Kidder, Capt. 
Walker, and Lieut. Parr. Wounded: Capts. 
Saunders and O-born, and Lieuts. Cayen, Penning- 
ton, Morse, Lewis, Davis, and Epperson. 

Third Regiment—Killed : Capt. Faggat. Wound- 
ed: Maj. Gorman and Capt. Sleep. 

Illinois Brigade, First Regiment —Killed : Col. J. 
J. Hardin, commanding; Capt. Zabriskie and 
Lieut. Haughton. Wounded: Lieuts. J. L. Mc- 
Connell and H. Adams. 

Second Regiment— Killed: Capt. Woodward; 
Lieuts. Brunton, Ferguson, Fletcher, Rollins, Bar- 
theson, Athuson, and Price. Wounded: Capts. 
Coffee and Baker ; Lieuts. Pickett, Engleson, Steel, 
and West; and Adjt. Whiteside. 

Texas Company.—Killed : First Lieut. Campbell 
and Second Lieut. Leonhard. Wounded: Capt. 
Conner. 

The official despatches of Gen. Taylor have been 
cut off. Col. Morgan’s regiment, Ohio volunteers, . 
having been reinforced by a command from Mon- 
terey, had reached that place in safety. 


slavery cause in this country, who have had the marshal, who appears likely to immortalize him- 





ore 


better than none. Prussia is divided into eight 
provinces, in each of which has existed a local 
diet, which had the power of deliberating on such 
questions respecting provincial matters as might 


the clutches of Santa Anna! 


—_——_@— 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 





be submitted to it by the Central Government, 
without, however, the power of deciding them. By 
the royal letter of February 3d, these provincial 
assemblies are organized in a general one, to be 
convoked at Berlin, under the name of the United 
Diet of Prussia, and to consist of two Chambers, 
one representing the nobility, the other the gen- 
try, towns, and boroughs. This assembly is to 
have power over the creation of taxes and loans, 
except in case of war, or where there shall be 
difficulty in convening the States. 

The constitution is valuable chiefly as a step- 
ping-stone to further restrictions on the monarch- 
ical power. “Revolutions never go backward,” 
unless our own country prove an exception to the 
remark. Meantime, the following extract from a 
foreign jonrnal will show how the liberty of the 
Prussian subject is still fettered. We have heard, 
in this country, extraordinary eulogies bestowed 
on the Prussian Government, for being so assidu- 


The Building Committee of the Smithsonian 
Institution have adopted, out of thirteen plans 
submitted to them, that of James Renwick, archi- 
tect, of New York. 

The successful competitors for the contract are 
James Dixon, of this city, and Gilbert Cameron, 
of New York, who have agreed to complete the 
edifice for $205,250, nearly thirty-seven thousand 
dollars less than the amount the Building Com- 
mittee were authorized to expend. 

The plan contemplates a museum, 200 feet by 50 ; 
a library, 90 by 50; a gallery of art, 125 feet long; 
two lecture rooms—one ample enough for an au- 
dience of 1,000 persons; the other connected with 
the laboratory; together with several smaller 
rooms. The style is the later Norman, as it pre- 
vailed in the twelfth century. 

The material for the external walls is a free- 
stone of great durability, from the vicinity of Sen- 
eca creek, on the Potomac, twenty miles above 








ous in the education of the people; but we put 
little faith in its wisdom or benevolence. Its sys- 
tem of education was intended to make any thing 
but freemen. Read the following: 

“ Kontespere, Jan. 15—The Minister of State, 
Von Rochow, had, in 1842, through an official no- 
tification, encouraged the establishment of libra- 
ries for the people in the smaller towns and rural 
(listricts ; and in the trades’ regulations of 17th of 
January, 1845, circulating libraries are again rec- 
ommended as the means of promoting industry. 
At present, however, the Government appears to 
he of a different opinion, the following decree 
having been communicated to the magistrates, Xe. : 

“fhe authorities are informed that the prin- 
ciple has been laid down in the highest qnarter, 
that the establishment of circulating libraries 
cannot be tolerated in the rural districts, since 
they cannot be there sufliciently subjected to the 
superintendence of the police, since the necessity 
and usefulness of them cannot he recognised, and 
since, on the contrary, it is to be apprehended that 
they may have an unfavorable effect on the lower 
classes. It is likewise ordered that, notwithstand- 
ing the trades’ regulations of the 17th July, 1845, 
in general the cabinet order of the 10th of March, 
1840, remains in force, and that the Government 
oflicials are authorized to prohibit the establish- 
ment of circulating libraries, though the condi- 
tions under which they are sanctioned by the 
4Sth section of the trades’ regulations are com- 
plied with, as far as the qualification of the traders 
are required, provided other reasons connected 


with the police should render such a prohibition 
advisable. ” 


——_@__—. 


THE TRUE WESLEYAN. 


We take pleasure in transferring to our columns 
the following remarks of the True Wesleyan on 
our reply to its comments on our views respecting 
the Constitution. It is friendly, and we entirely 


reciprocate the good feeling it evinces. Your hand, 
brother! 


After quoting our reply, it says: 


“We feel called upon to make a few remarks on 
the above. 

“1. We regret the spirit and temper of the arti- 
cle, as it appears to us, more even than we did the 
doctrines of the former. It isso unlike Dr. Bai- 
ley that we are sure he must have written it under 
some unfortunate influence, which led him greatly 
to magnify the faults of our article. We may em- 
ploy his own language, and ask, ‘What have we 
done to provoke such a paragraph ? 

“2. We really and honestly supposed Dr. Bailey 
designed to advocate the constitutionality of sla- 
very within the thirteen original States. We sup- 
posed every subject proposed for legislation in 
Congress must be constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional. If slavery be not constitutional in the 
States, it must be unconstitutional; and if it is 
unconstitutional, Congress may constitutionally 
abolish it. This we understood Dr. Bailey to deny, 
and, of course, we understood him as advocating 
the constitutionality of slavery within the States. 
And why he objects to this we are unable to learn 
f; rom — er —— said. 

‘Again: Dr. Bailey was aware that his position 
might be regarded as a concession to evens as 
the following will show. He said: : 

“¢Tt is often remarked, that it is unwise to make 
any concessions to slavery. So it is. But it is 
always proper to make concessions demanded by 
the truth? 

“This was said in reply to the doctrine that sla- 
very is unconstitutional ; which clearly sw 

that the writer did concede the constitutionali 
of slavery at the demand of truth. We repeat it, 
we honestly thought that Dr. Bailey not only did, 
but intended to advocate the constitutionality of 
slavery in the old thirteen States ; but, if we are 
mistaken, we should rejoice to know it. In such 
case he must hold, as we do, that it is unconstitu- 
on 48 We conceive that it must be one or the 


“3. Dr. Bailey takes great offence at our remark, 
that we supposed ‘he had been assigned his post 

or a better and more noble purpose? Well, we 
meant no offence. The remark was made under 


the impression that the Era was D a 
committee, and that he was ap Papago 


Washington, pinkish or gray in color, and becom- 
ing by exposure lighter and very hard, almost im- 
penetrable. Marble would have cost $23,500 more, 
but it ought to have been selected. 

—o— 


BOUNDARY OF VIRGINIA AND OHIO. 


It is generally understood that the State of Vir- 
ginia, while sheadmits that, by her grant in 1783-4, 
she ceded to the United States all that portion of 
her territory “lying and being to the northwest 
of the Ohio river,” denies that she ceded any por- 
tion of her jurisdiction over the Ohio river itself. 
From that time to this, she has claimed a sover- 
eignty co-extensive with the bed of the river Ohio 
between the banks, “at all times covered by the 
water or not.” 

Between one and two years ago, three citizens 
of Ohio, while engaged in helping certain fugi- 
tives from a boat on the Ohio bank, were attacked 
by several Virginians, seized, carried across the 
river, and immured in the jail at Parkersburg. 
The justification set up was, that, as the jurisdic- 
tion of Virginia extended to high-water mark on 
the Ohio side, and as the act of aiding a fugitive 
slave to escape, which is criminal by the laws of 
that State, was committed below high-water 
mark, the seizure of these citizens of Ohio was 
lawful. Much excitement prevailed. The people 
of Ohio felt themselves aggrieved: The people of 
Virginia, stood upon their alleged rights. The 
prisoners were tried. The case lingered—was at 
last taken up to the highest court in the State, 
where, opinions being greatly divided, it was laid 
over, and the prisoners meanwhile were let out on 
merely nominal bail. Some months ago, the case 
was again taken up, and a majority of the judges 
decided that the jurisdiction of Virginia extended 
only to low-water mark, that the act charged as 
an offence was committed above that mark, and 
therefore it discharged the prisoners. 

The Legislature of Ohio, last February, took 
the subject up, and passed the following resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio, That a board, to consist of three commis- 
sioners, citizens of Ohio, be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of this State, who shall be authorized to meet 
a like board, to be appointed by the State of Vir- 
ginia, at such time and place as may be agreed 
upon, and to enter into a compact with such Vir- 
ginia commissioners, settling the jurisdiction or 
boundary, or both, upon that part of the Ohio 
river which divides the States of Ohio and Vir- 
ginia: Provided, That such compact shall not be 
considered as binding, until the same be ratified 
by the said States, respectively, and by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Resolved, That the erie ge be Fey ge se 

cy which ma; in the 
bond of Ohio commissioners; and that said board 
report their p: ings under these resolutions 
to the General Assembly of Ohio, at the next ses- 
sion ; and that they be allowed the sum of 
dollars per day for each day they may be occupied 
in the business of their commission, and ——— 
dollars for every twenty miles of travel, to be paid 
out of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, on the warrant of the Auditor of 
State, who shall adjust their accounts. 

Resolved, That the Governor of this State for- 
ward a copy of these resolutions to the Governor 
of the State of Virginia. 

The resolutions were forwarded to the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia, and referred to a select commit- 
tee, which reported a few days since. 

The committee does not regard the judgment of 
the general court as “an authoritative exposition 
of the law,” but is satisfied “that the sovereignty 
and jurisdiction of Virginia is co-extensive with 
the bed of the river Ohio between the banks, at all 
times covered by the water of the river or not: 
and that as well in regard to the soil of such bed 
when covered by the water, as when it is left bare 
by the temporary receding of the water.” 














it would seem, adjudged incompatible with the 
general Scope and tenor, the true intent and 
spirit of the precepts of the Arabian prophet; 
for the great change which the Sultan proposes 
could not be carried into effect without the co- 
operation and cordial support of the Mufti of Con- 
stantinople, the religious head of Islam. Many of 
the moral precepts of the Koran are unquestiona- 
bly inimical to slavery; and, in the words of 
Monkton Milnes, in his somewhat extravagant 


eulogy of the Oriental Faith, its author proclaims 
that 
“in Allah’s plan, 
True men of every rank and race 
Form but one family of man.” 


When Dr. Madden presented, in 1840, the ad- 
dress of the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention to 
Mehemet Ali, that wily chief, with many pro- 
testations of his own desires for the abolition of 
slavery in his dominions, referred the English 
deputation to the Sheik E] Islam, or Mufti of Con- 
stantinople. It was a difficult question, he said, 
to settle in Egypt, as it was one of law, and the 
proper tribunal was at Stamboul, and not at Alex- 
andria. It will be remembered that the Dey of 
Algiers made the same appeal to Constantinople, 
when pressed by Lord Exmouth to acknowledge 
the European law in respect to prigoners of war. 
The British Government have undoubtedly profit- 
ed by this pretended scruple of Mehemet Ali, and, 
directing their anti-slavery diplomacy to the head 
of Islamism, at the Court of Stamboul, have ob- 
tained from the Porte a formal condemnation of 
the trade in human beings, and the buying and 
holding of stolen men, duly sanctioned by the 
Mufti. 

Tunis, one of the most ancient and considerable 
slave markets on the Barbary coast—the terror 
and abhorrence of Christendom for many centu- 
ries, against which the fleets of England, France, 
Genoa, and Venice, combined in the fourteenth 
century, and whose territory was the theatre of 
the romantic invasion of our countryman, Gen. 
Eaton—it is well known is now a free State, un- 
polluted with slave marts or slavery. Little did 
the bold American adventurer who, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, led his liberating 
army across the desert, storming the battlements 
of Derne, and repulsing with his hundreds the 
thousands of the Bey of Tunis, and proclaiming 
freedom to the slave wherever he planted the 
American standard, dream that a lapse of forty 
years would show Tunis a free State; her old 
slave marts destroyed ; her bondmen, of all climes 
and colors, rejoicing in a freedom, not enforced at 
the cannon’s mouth, but the voluntary gift of a 
successor of the slave-trading monarch against 
whom he was then contending for the release of 
his captive countrymen; her soil sacred from the 
footprints of a slave; her flag floating over decks 
trodden only by freemen; while the close of the 
same period would witness his own land of Chris- 
tianity and Democracy tilled by three millions of 
slaves, and traversed by slave gangs; her flag float- 
ing, not ds it did over Derne, a signal of hope to 
the enslaved, but flapping over cargoes of human 
flesh, from the mast of the domestic slave trader ; 
her very capital city, the home and hearth of her 
honor and glory, a market for the sale of men, and 
women, and children, a rival of Tunis herself a 
century ago! 

While we rejoice at this good news from the 
East, painful questions present themselves to our 
mind. What can be said of a democracy which 
employs all its resources for the extension and 
perpetuation of slavery, in preference to a des- 
potism which abolishes that curse? What of a 
Christianity which regards slavery as a relation 
compatible with the doctrines of the Master it pro- 
fesses to honor, when even Mohammedans are 
abolishing it, to use the words of the Bey of Tunis, 
“ for the glory of God, and to distinguish man from 
the brute creation?’ While the Koran, in the 
hands of the Mufti of Constantinople and the 


priests of El Azhai at Cairo, is made the instru- 


ment of freedom and humanity, shall the Bible, in 
the hands of Bishops, and Evangelical Alliances, 
and General Assemblies, enslave the world? Let 
all honest believers in the truths of Christianity 
and republicanism ponder these things. 

J. G. W. 


—_—_———s—_—. 


FRENCH SLAVERY. 


The able Paris correspondent of the Boston 
Atlas, in a late letter, spoke of a distinguished 
ecclesiastic, a frequent visiter at the Tuileries, 
Father Moressa, a jet black African priest. from 
the banks-of the Senegal. He has the reputation 
of having’ been’ an efficient missionary of the 
Catholic church. He was a welcome guest at the 
tables of the nobility, where he has exerted his 
influence for the emancipation of his enslaved 
brethren in the French colonies ; and the writer 
in the Atlas attributes to his exertions the petition 








camped, Agua Nueva. 


“Not to speak of the pernicious moral effect 
upon volunteer troops of falling back from points 
which we have gained, there are powerful military 
reasons for occupying this extremity of the pass 
rather than the other. The scarcity of water and 
supplies for along distance in front compels the 
enemy either to risk an engagement in the field or 
to hold himself aloof from us; while, if we fall 
back on Monterey, he could establish himself 
strongly at Saltillo, and be in position to annoy 
more effectively our flanks and our communica- 
tions.” 

Rumors reached him continually of a projected 
attack upon him, but he thought them groundless. 
He adds, however, “the command is always held in 
readiness for the enemy.” 





Cist’s Advertiser, of Cincinnati, formerly pub- 
lished as a weekly, then united for a time with 
the Daily Cincinnati Enquirer, and at last discon- 
tinued, has lately been revived as adaily. It is, 
altogether, a peculiar and a peculiarly interesting 
paper, depending for its interest, not upon news 
or current events, but upon incidents, narratives, 
disquisitions, curious facts and statistics relating 
specially to the early history, to the growth and 
present condition of the West. 

By the way, if our good friend, the editor, per- 
mit his printers again to call 6ur paper the “ Nan- 
tucket Era,’ we shall not stop at puffing, but blow 
him up. 





Murders in Kentucky —The Bardstown (Ky.) Ga- 
zee says, that “during the last three or four 
months” it has had “to chronicle some half. dozen 
cases of conflict and death, as occurring in our 
State, sometimes under the head of murder, some- 
times as manslaughter, and again as justifiable 
homicide, according pretty much to the character 
and wealth of the accused and the victim.” It re- 
lates another horrible tragedy in the neighbor- 
hood of Bardstown. A dispute arose between 
Judge Brown, of*a Southern district, and Green- 
bury Gaither, former Police Judge of Bardstown. 
The parties were brothers-in-law, and the difficul- 
ty took place at the Gaither farm. From words they 
proceeded to blows; deadly weapons were used, 
and Gaither was killed on the spot. Brown de- 
livered himself up to the authorities, was tried by 
three magistrates, and acquitted, much to the sur- 
prise of the community. 





Powers. —The editor of the Cincinnati Advertiser 
learns from an authentic source that Mr. Pow- 
ERS, the sculptor, is preparing to return to his 
native country. It will take about eighteen months 
to complete his present engagements. 





Disunion—According to the Liberator, petitions 
for disunion have been sent to the Legislature 
from forty-three towns in Massachusetts, signed 
by 2,834 persons, 1,694 of whom are legal voters. 


Shipwreck—The barque Cactus, of Kennebeck, 
bound for Cork, went ashore a few days since on 
the east side of Cape Cod, and all hands perished. 


The Emancipator, of Boston, has lately came out 
in new type, and is greatly improved in its gen- 
eral appearance. : 


—__—- 


At a meeting of the colored citizens of the 
Northern Liberties and Kensington, held pursu- 
ant to public notice given, on Friday evening, the 
12th instant, Charles Davis was called to the chair, 
bi nm the following preamble and resolutions were 

opted : 

Whereas an afflicting calamity has befallen the 
people of Ireland and Scotland, and hundreds are 
starving to death for the want of the commonest 
food, and we believing it right to sympathize with 
and assist our fellow-men of all climes and coun- 
tries; therefore, be it ‘ 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, 
to collect and receive such contributions as may 
be made. <a 

* Resolved, That all contributions, when collect- 
ed, be forwarded to Frederick Douglass, now trav- 
elling in Ireland and Scotland ; and we recommend 
all contributions made by the colored people of 
this country to be forwarded to him, to be distrib- 
uted at his discretion. 2 

Isaac W. Riggs, James Hallowell, Francis Fau- 
cet, John Diton, and Moses Davis, were appointed 
the committee in accordance With the first resolu- 
tion. Cuarzes Davis, President. 

Cyrus Burris, Secretary. 

An arrival at the South, from Havana, brings 
melancholy news from the California regiment. 
We trust that it is exaggerated. The captain of 
a whaler, who came overland to Panama, and 
thence to Havana, reports that the ships Susan 
Drew and Loo Choo had arrived at Callao with a 
part of the California regiment. He also states 
that the priests in California had “poisoned the 
minds of the Indians and half-breeds a the 
Americans to that degree that some thirty-odd of 
the troops had been enticed into the interior of 
the country by promises of friendship, where they 


butch circumstances of the most 
prac br Meeting? Another report salon the 


number of wretched victims to be from forty to 
six ty.— Richmond Enquirer. 


opportunity of perusing the “ Era,” are, I believe, 
very favorably impressed with its character. We 
cannot but entertain the cheering conviction that 
it will be found to be one among the many instru- 
ments that the Almighty will be pleased to bless 
for the overthrow, and may it be speedily accom- 
plished, of the gigantic evil of American slavery. 
I send thee, at the foot of this letter, the names of 
a few persons who wish to receive the Era regu- 
larly, some of whom are not, I expect, unknown 
I know not whether the 
abolitionists of the United States read accounts 
of the progress of anti-slavery sentiments in other 
countries with the same interest as that with 
which we peruse the facts that attest that progress 
in their country. Perhaps it would be unreason- 
able to expect this, engaged, as they are, in so ar- 
duous a contest at their own doors, or under the 
same Federal Government. 
believe that you have often been cheered in your 
struggle by the history of the contest for humani- 
ty and justice which was so long waged in Great 
Britain, and which has been so eminently suc- 
I wish that that history were better 
There are few annals that 
would be found to afford a more stirring incentive 
to virtuous and persevering action, or which are 
associated with names more distinguished for emi- 
nent philanthropy or devoted piety. It is scarcely 
needful that I should either record the chief facts, 
or the names connected with that history. The 
slave trade was declared illegal for British sub- 
jects by an overwhelming majority in the House 
of Commons, after efforts that had been unavail- 
At a much later period, an 
act passed for the abolition of slavery—the result 
of an active and determined struggle of ten years. 
The act for the abolition of slavery was accompa- 
nied, as is well known, with an apprenticeship 
system that was to have continued six years, but 
which, owing to the hostility to it manifested by 
the people of England, was terminated at the close 
of four years in the principal British colonies. 
The names of Granville Sharpe, Clarkson, Wil- 
berforce, Stephen, Macauley, Allen, and Cropper, 
have doubtless a fame amongst you, as well as 
with us, for their invaluable services to the cause 
of abolition, and for their many excellences. In 
thus noticing the names of some of my own coun- 
trymen, I do not, and cannot, forget those of ven- 
erable and excellent men 
amongst you, including some who were members 
of the same religious society with myself. A 
Clarkson was instructed by the writings of Bene- 
zet, and no member of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain has labored with greater devoted- 
ness on behalf of the slave than did the meek and 
self-denying disciple of his Lord, John Woolman. 
But I proceed to refer very briefly to the progress 
and present state of the anti-slavery cause on the 
France was visited by a 
small deputation of British Abolitionists about 
fourteen years since, when an anti-slavery society 
was formed, of which some of the most distin- 
guished men in that country have long been mem- 
It includes the Duc de Broglie, the Duc 
@Harcourt, Hippolyte Passy, De Tocqueville, 


to thee by reputation. 


cessful. 


known than it is. 


ing for twenty years. 


continent of Europe. 


bers. 


Still, 1 cannot but 


who have labored 


self as a modern Hercules, by his labor in bring- 
ing to light the vicious and profligate that infest 
the lanes and alleys of the town, and in breaking 
up the dens of vice where they are accustomed to 
congregate. On Saturday night last, he came 
down upon a place of somewhat fashionable resort, 
in a manner that essentially disturbed the amuse- 
ments of the evening. A house in Post Office av- 
enue, known as the Terrapin Coffee House, hav- 
ing fallen under his suspicion, he suddenly made 
his appearance there about 9 o’clock in the even- 
ing. Dire was the confusion that ensued. The 
rooms were filled with persons, most of whom were 
engaged in the interesting occupation of “shaking 
props,” and similar games. A simultaneous rush 
was made for the doors and windows, but, alas! 
they were too late! Our friend the marshal was 
not so green; and being opposed to the vicarious 
office which these latter apertures in brick and 
mortar are sometimes made to perform, he had 
taken the quiet precaution to station a policeman 
at each—a serious obstacle to the much-desired 
egress. The doors were equally well secured, and, 
escape being almost impossible, forty-nine wor- 
thies were secured and marched in procession to 
the lock-up. 

Quite a crowd assembled to witness the proceed- 
ings, and the “nabbed” were greeted with loud shouts 
of laughter, as they passed along, many of them be- 
ing recognised as well-known merchants and clerks 
of the city. On Monday the parties were exam- 
ined in the police court, plead guilty, and were 
severally fined ¢2 and costs, which was imme- 
diately paid, and the gentlemen liberated. During 
the transfer of the prisoners to the jail on the 
evening of the arrest, two of them managed to es- 
cape, taking with them a pair of handcuffs belong- 
ing to one of the policemen, but which they could 
not conveniently leave behind. A day or two since, 
a package was left at Leveret street jail, contain- 
ing the handcuffs and the following note: 


“Mr. Prerce: Not being very partial to orna- 
ments, I return your bracelets, hoping they will 
do you more good than they have done me. 

“Yours, very suddenly, Titus A. Peer.” 

In consequence of the large number of recent 
“liquor” indictments, the “striped pig” has ap. 
peared under some new phases, in different parts 
of the State. One fellow, who fears being punish- 
ed for his misdeeds, has contrived to make himself 
invisible. He has partitioned off a corner of his 
store, and there sits concealed, and the person de- 
siring to buy places his money in asliding drawer, 
which is drawn in, and immediately shoved back 
with a glass of the required beverage. Thus the 
drinker is supplied without seeing the seller ; con- 
sequently, no complaint can be made, as no one 
knows from whom he purchases. 

There was quite a row last night in Faneuil 
Hall, at a temperance meeting, which had been 
called for an expression of feeling on the license 
question. Therummers assembled in crowds, and, 
outnumbering the other party, chose a chairman 
and secretary of their own. All attempts of the 
temperance men to speak were prevented by the 
mob, and a scene of much confusion ensued, and 
the meeting broke up an entire failure. 


Beaumont, Count de Tracy, G. De Lafayette, G. F. B. 


Isambert, and many others. Some of us had cher- 
ished the hope that the Society would, ere this, 





FROM MEXICO AND THE ARMY—REVOLU- 
TIONS AND BATTLES. 


Col. Curtis, of Ohio, with one company (Capt. 
Hunter’s) of the 2d U.S. dragoons, his own regi- 





ment, one of Indiana volunteers, the Virginia regi- 
ment, and I think some Texas rangers, in all about 
2,000 men, was about to leave Camargo to attack 
Gen. Urrea, who is said to be about thirty miles 
south of that place, with an army of from 4,000 to 
5,000 men, principally rancheros. He is believed 
to have with him only 1,500 regular troops. 

We annex Santa Anna’s own account of the ac- 
tions of Buena Vista, as translated for the Tam- 
pico Sentinel. We have the original Spanish ac- 
count in our possession. 


Camp near Buena Vista, Feb. 23, 1847. 

Excetrenr Sir: After two days of battle, in 
which the enemy, with a force of 8,000 to 9,000 
men, and 26 pieces of artillery, lost five of his po- 
sitions, three pieces of artillery, and two flags, I 
have determined to go back to Agua Nueva, to 
provide myself with provisions, not having a sin- 
gle biscuit or a grain of rice left. Thanks to the 
position occupied by the enemy, he has not been 
completely beaten ; but he left on the field about 
2,000 dead. Both armies have been cut to pieces, 
but the trophies of war will give you an idea on 
which side has been the advantage. We have 
struggled with hunger and thirst during forty 
hours, and if we can provide ourselves with pro- 
visions, we will go again to charge the enemy. 

The soldiers under my command have done” 
their duty, and covered the honor of the Mexican 
nation with glory. The enemy has seen that 
neither his advantageous position, nor the broken 
nature of the ground, nor the rigor of the season, 





have succeeded in freeing their country from the 
disgrace and guilt of slavery. The cause has, 
however, too leng been confided chiefly to political 
men, many of whom are liable to be influenced by 
other considerations than those which relate to the 
rights of the slave. Latterly, petitions for the 
immediate abolition of slavery have been pre- 
sented to the French Legislature, signed by per- 
sons of a great variety of character and social 
position, including large numbers of the clergy 
and of workmen. A monthly periodical, called 
the “Abolitioniste,’ has been issued for some 
years by the French Society for the Abolition of 
Slavery, and a second anti-slavery monthly publi- 


Yucatan has undergone another revolution, the 
Mexican party having this time come into power. 

We have also news of a revolution in the city 
of Mexico on the night of the 26th February. A 
portion of the National Guards, acting, it is said, 
in harmony with the clergy, made its first essay at 
a pronunciamento. Gen. Canauizo, at the head of 
1,000 men, tried in vain to arrest the movement. 
Gomez Farias was displaced, and Gen. Satas ap- 
pointed his successor. Santa Anna was continued 


cation is about to be, or is already, in circulation. 
There has also appeared, during the past year, 
an admirable tract, advocating the immediate abo- 
lition of French colonial slavery, by G. F. de Fe- 
lice, an able writer and professor in the Protest- 
ant College of Montauban. 
progress has been made in the anti-slavery cause 
within the last few years, and a periodical has 
been circulated for some time past, principally 
devoted to that object. Itis called a “ Contribution 


In Holland, much 


at the head of the army. 

The rumors of a battle between Gen. Taylor 
and Santa Anna fre confirmed. No official ac- 
count has been received, and nothing definite is 
known. But Capt. Brown, a passenger in the W. 
C. Preston, which arrived at New Orleans on the 
20th, has furnished the Delta with a report of 
such particulars as are generally believed at the 
Brazos. According to this, Gen. Taylor was at- 


to a Knowledge of the Dutch and Foreign Colo- 
nies.” The editor, A.S.Rueb, is an able man, 
and is assisted by a committee. The work has the 
sanction of persons oceupying a highly respectable 
station in society throughout the principal towns 
of Holland, whose names are attached to it, and 
I am informed that the sale defrays the expense of 
the publication. Addresses to the King of Hol- 
land, praying for the abolition of the slavery in 
his colonial possessions, were presented, some 
years since; and there is reason to believe that the 
‘Government are not indifferent to the opinion re- 
specting slavery which has been so unequivocally 
expressed. In Denmark, there is a decided ad- 
vance in anti-slavery sentiments; and an address 
to the King of that country, praying him to take 


tacked at Agua Nueva, and, after a sharp battle, 
fell back on Saltillo. Here he was again attacked, 
and was victorious. Retreating in good order to 
Monterey, he expected Santa Anna to follow him, 
but,’being disappointed, he sallied out and attack- 
ed Santa Anna. A terrible engagement took 
place, which resulted in the total defeat of the 


The force of Santa Anna is said to have been 
25,000; that of Gen. Taylor five or six thousand. 

The loss sustained by the former is reported at 
4,000 killed; that of Gen. Taylor at 1,100. 





measures for the abolition of slavery in the Dan- 
ish West India islands, was 
session of the States, 
Sweden, measures have been ado 
at the request of the Diet, for the termination of 
slavery in St. Bartholomew. The political changes 
in Spain and Portugal are unfavorable to nearly 
every wise and good measure, otherwise I should 
something being done for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the foreign possessions of those 
——., pe ngs ee . Several Portu- 
ese noblemen, am whom 
Sa de Bandiera, Count Lavradio, and the Duke 
of Palmella, have advocated the abolition of sla- 
very in the East Indian territories 
Portugal. In visits to Spain, made by the writer 


not despair of 


agreed to at the last 


eld at Copenhagen. In 
by the King, 


are the Viscount 


At the latest date, it was said that the Mexican 
General was striving to rally his forces, and that 
Urnea had fallen in Gen. Taylor’s rear with 8,000 
cavalry. ; 

The General was safely entrenched at Monte- 


wach is the report. It is doubtless greatly ex- 
aggerated. There is little doubt, however, that 
there has been a battle, and that Gen. Taylor has 
made a successful resistance. 

Our streets last Monday were alive with ra- 
mors that Vera Cruz hail been surrendered with- 
out the firing of a gun, and the castle blown up. 
The Government has received no such advices. 





(for it has been raining during the action,) could 
prevent the terrible charge with the bayonet, 
which left him terrified. Santa Anna. 
roll 

BrEaKinG oF THE TELEGRArH Wires—F ata 
Accivent.—A most singular accident occurred on 
the Boston and Albany railroad, on Saturday 
last, 27th instant. A freight train was passing 
along at a rapid rate between Boston and Spring- 
field, when the wire of the electric telegraph, 
which runs within a few feet of the track, sud- 
denly broke. It is a practice for the brakemen to 
stand or sit on the top of the cars. The force of 
the wind, it is supposed, carried the flying end of 
the wire against the train. It struck the locomo- 
tive, wound around the smoke pipe, snapped, and 
swept across the top of the train. The forward 
brakeman was badly cut about his head and arms. 
His right arm will probably be amputated. Mr. 
Pratt, the conductor, who was in the middle, was 
slightly injured. The last brakeman, named Cole- 
man, Was instantly killed. The wire seems to 
have wound around and dragged him to the ground. 
His body was horribly cut and bruised —JW. Y. Sum. 

Bt a 





Tue Storm or Frivay Nieur Last was no 
doubt more severely felt south than in this quar- 
ter, though it was exceedingly severe here. It 
thundered, lightened, rained, and snowed fiercely 
in Philadelphia. Many of the magnetic poles have 
been prostrated by the wind; and on Bergen Hill 
the earth caved in, and was washed over the rail- 
road, completely stopping the passage of all the 
locomotives until Saturday evening. It was a se- 
vere “norther,” as they say down south, although 
these storms invariably begin in the south. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper, 
x¢p Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 





THE MARKETS. 


BattimoreE, March 27, 2 P. M. 

Fiour.—The market fur Howard street flour is rather quiet. 
Sales this morning of about 400 barrels, at $6.12 1-2, which 
price holders are firm in asking, and unwilling to take less. 
Offers of 36 and $6.06 1-4 have been refused to a considerable 
extent. The receipt price is = Supply light. We 

uote Susquehanna flour at $6.12 1- 
, Grain—The receipts of Maryland wheat are light. Good 
to prime reds command 120 to 130 cents. Sales since yester- 
day of about 6,000 bushels Pennsylvania red, prime quality, 
at 133 cents; white corn, 77 a 78 cents; yellow corn, 83 a 85 
cents, with sales; oats, 45 cents; rye, 81 a cents; clover 
seed dull at $4 a $4.50 for good to prime. 

Beef Cattle —Demand inactive, and prices haye declined. 
There were 470 head offered at the scales yesterday, of which 
60 were driven to Philadelphia; 34 remain unsold; and 376 
head were sold to packers and butchers, at $2.87 1-2. a $3.87 1-2 
per 100 ponnies on the hoof, equal to $5.75 a $7.50, net, and 
averaging $3: 5 

Hote. es of live hogs are making at $6.50 to $7, chiefly 
at $6.75. 

Provisions.—We hear of no large sales of pork. We quote 
mess at $15.50 a $16, and prime at $13.25 a $13.75; a lot of 
shoulders, in dry salt, sold at 6 7-8 cents. Mess beef is held 
at $12.50 $13, No1 at $10.50a $11, and prime at $8.50 a 
$9; sales of prime mess, in tierces, at $18, and prime at $9 
per barrel. Not much doing in bacon. We quote shoulders 
at 7 1-247 3-4 cents, sidesat 8 1-2 a 9 cents, and hams at9 1-2 
a 10 cents. No large sales of lard making ; the last sales were 
10 cents for kegs and 9 1-2 cents for { 

New York, February 29, 2 1-2 P. M. 

Spay 200 bales only sold; prices steady 

our steady. 

Eleven thousand bushels Cadiz Fa were sold last week, at 
24 1-2 cents bushel, four mon 
Corn, li bushels ‘Jersey yellow, at 95 cents. wigs ae 
Sterling better ; considerable 1 soles, 2 4 1-2 premium ; 
rate is 3 1-2a4 1-4; francs, 5f.44a7 2 

1 was chartered, to load at Philadelphia for Havre, 
at $187 12 for flour, and 50 cents per bushel for wheat in 


8. 
York Stock Exc! : United 
a at ne Hew one 8; New Work 

; $1,000 Ohio 6's: Se *ia56, at 94 34 $1,000 Penn- 

sylvania 5’s, at 70 1-2; $3,000 Illinois special at 

Michigan flour at grbv Le aol Obi 

and io 
Sales of Be g7.12 12 a flour had hae et : te 
. du week, various 121-2a 
34 and 72 saosnting 0 quality. ‘The stock of all 
was small, the receipts by the Western 
. Northern corn at 96 2 97 cents; 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


New Haven, February 23, 1847. 

Dear Sm: In your paper of the 11th instant is 
the following: 

“The N ational Era publishes an ‘Extract of a 
letter from Connecticut, | in which we find the 
following statement, to which we most respectfully 
except : 

«(A pro-slavery ministry, church, and religious 
meetings, are eating out the vitals of the Liberty 

ty in Massachusetts’ 

“Don’t believe it, Brother Bailey; and most 
emphatically do we object to the charge as it bears 
on religious meetings. When you have rejected 
the men who give vigorous support to such meet- 
ings, you have driven away the strongest of our 
advocates.”— Worcester Gazette. 

As the writer of that “Extract” to which the 
Worcester Gazette objects, allow me to reply 

1. That it was part of a private letter written to 
a friend in New York, without the remotest idea 
of its ever begng published. : 

2. I said nothing about “religious meetings ;” 
that was the mistake of the transcriber or the 
printer. “A pro-slavery ministry, church, and 
religion,” [not religious meetings, 1 said, “ was eat- 
ing out the vitals of the Liberty party in Massa- 
chusetts,” &e. The mistake is important only as 
it may place me, in the estimation of the Gazette 
and others, in the category of the no-church abo- 
litionists ; whereas, I have received no small share 
of abuse from that class, for defending the church 
and ministry as New Testament institutions. 

3. I still believe that “a pro-slavery ministry, a 
pro-slavery church, and a pro-slavery religion,” is 
the canker at the vitals of tho Liberty party in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and elsewhere; fora 
large part of the Liberty party in these States 
support ministers and fellowship church members 
whom they would not tanst for the office of town 
representative—men who elevate the wicked to 
places of power, and who voted for such oppressors 
of the poor as James K. Polk and Henry Clay. 
As long as Liberty men do this, their inconsisten- 
cy will expose them to reproof, and deprive them 
of half their moral power. They cannot long con- 
tinue to demand a political morality more elevated 
than their religion. Wo betide the day when 
politics become the symbol of justice, freedom, and 
humanity—and religion becomes the synonym of 
injustice and oppression. Politics and religion 
cannot thus be divorced. You cannot purify the 
one, while the other is corrupt. They must both 
be purified, or both be corrupt. 

4. It is the appropriate work of abolitionists to 
purify the church as well as the state from the sin 
of slavery. If your remark, Mr. Editor, and that 
of the Worcester Gazette, be true, these abolition- 
ists are, toa fearful extent, responsible for the 
pro-slavery position of the church and ministry ; 
tor in large sections of country they are the main 
support of these churches and ministers. Colo- 
nize the abolitionists in these churches, and you 
colonize the Sabbath school and the prayer meet- 
ing, and deprive the minister of his salary. It is, 
then, the business of abolitionists to cast out the 
pro-slavery spirit from the churches, and to de- 
mand and to secure a freedom-loving church and 
ministry. Truly yours, 














S. M. Boorn. 


Will the Worcester Gazette and Western Cit- 
izen copy ? M 


See 


Unica, February 10, 1847. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Str: Many thanks to J.G. W., for the 
rich treat he has given me in the Autobiography 
of Thomas Ellwood. Perhaps I have taken a live- 
lier interest in it than some others, being well ac- 
quainted with some of the places therein mention- 
ed ; although I am sure no one can read it without 
being greatly pleased and instructed. 

Little was [ aware, when a boy, and going reg- 
ularly on the Sabbath, with our family, to Jewin 
Street meeting, to hear the Rev. Timothy Priest- 
ley, brother of the celebrated Joseph Priestley 
who died in this country, that John Milton had 
resided there. [t is a short street, running between 
Aldersgate street and Broad street, Cripplegate. 
If Milton died in Jewin street, his friends would 
have had but a short distance to carry him, as 
Cripplegate church, where he was buried, is situ- 
ated nearly at the end of Jewin street. 

But, Mr. Editor, much as I have been pleased 
with reading the Autobiography of Ellwood, there 
is one paragraph of deductions of J. G. W., which 
I can in no wise subscribe to—nay, which I think 
to be utterly false. Judge, sir, of my astonishment 
when I read the following: 

“When, with a few noble exceptions, the very 
Puritans of Cromwell’s reign of the saints were 
taking profane lessons from their old enemies, and 
putting on an outside show of conformity for the 
sake of peace or pardon, ye maintained the austere 
dignity of virtue, and, with King, Church, and 
Parliament, arrayed against you, vindicated the 
rights of conscience, at the cost of home, fortune, 
and life. English Liberty owes more to your un- 
yielding firmness than to the blows stricken for 
her at Naseby and Worcester.” a 

If the above paragraph is true, then I have read 
in vain the accounts of that stirring period of 
English history, the seventeenth century. Is it 
indeed true, that English liberty owes more to the 
non-resistance of a few Quakers, than to the Puri- 
tan blows struck for her at Naseby and Worces- 
ter? Perhaps J. G. W. will please to inform us 
who were the Puritans who were taking “ profane 
lessons” from their old enemies. I fancy he will 
find the task a good deal harder than when mak- 
ing the assertion. 

Never was there in this world, at the same pe- 
riod, so noble a band of men as were the states- 
men, warriors, and divines, with which Cromwell 
was surrounded. I"or chaplains, he had Owen, 
Goodwin, Howe, and others equally eminent for 
talent and picty. After his death, were these men 
found “taking profane lessons from-their old ene- 
mies?” Did the 2,257 ministers of the gospel who 
were ejected from the church of England by the 
act of uniformity, 17th August, 1662, “take pro- 
fane lessons from their old enemies, and put ona 
show of conformity, for the sake of place or par- 
don?” Never, perhaps, since the wheels of time 
began to move, did the world witness such a 
sublime spectacle as was shown by the non-con- 
formity of these men, in leaving every thing that 
was valuable and dear to them in this life, and 
embracing poverty, stripes, prisons, and death, 
sooner than violate their consciences. 

In regard to Cromwell's warriors and statesmen 
who, I would ask, besides the “infamous Monk” 
and Astley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, were 
“taking profane,lessons from their old enemies?” 
Others, doubtless, there were, but they were few, 
very few. 

It required something more than the non-resist- 
ance of a few Quakers to combat and overcome 
that-tyrant, Charles Stuart. Not by the Quakers 
would the trial, judgment, and execution of Charles 
I have been achieved. That was. done by the 
Puritans ; and in that action they reared a monu- 
mental caution to all Princes, to beware of treason 
against a People’s liberties. And to the People it 
was an exemplary lesson. Nor was the lesson 
lost: witness the expulsion of James II. “It was 
an action,” as Milton says, “by which they (not 
the Quakers) ennobled not only laws and their 
execution, but even justice itself; and rendered it, 
after so signal a judgment, more illustrious and 
greater than its own self.” — 


Yours, truly, Grorcer Lawson. 





Asusurnuam, Mass., March, 1847. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

Sir: I have noticed in a late number of the Era, 
in remarking upon the slavery clause in the Wil- 
mot proviso, you state, and probably correctly, 
that the subject-matter, or the question of slavery, 
as applicable to new territory, which may be ac- 
quired by the three million bill, is “not settled ;” 
that Mexican territory now free, which may be ac- 
quired by treaty, cannot by any act of Congress 
be made slave territory ; that the requisite num- 
ber (two-thirds) of the Senate cannot bg obtained 
to sanction a treaty for new territory with slavery 
resting upon it; that the whole subject upon this 
point is still an open question, and, consequently, 
that the whole battle is to be re-fought at the 
next session of Con should any new terri- 
tory show its head. Thave not attempted to quote 
your lan but to give what I have understood 
to be the substance of your views upon the points 


ested. 

Won, I have no idea of getting up an article for 
the Era, as that matter may as well be left to the 
editor ; but I want light. You speak of the Sen- 
ate ratifying or sanctioning the treaty. Now, 
here is the whole xu of my inquiry ; that is, what 
is this ratifying or sanctioning process to amount 
to, six or eight months (as it may happen) after 
the treaty is upon on the part of Mexico 
and the President, or such commissioners or agents 
as he may appoint, the treaty signed, sealed, and 
delivered, by the conixoting. parties, California 
and New Mexico purchased, the three millions paid, 
thearmy and navy withdrawn, and the war ended? 
Rather late in the day, I should think, to apply 
the ebe peinsinle in all pe all ad ne, and for 
sught I can see will, in all probability, take place, 
epee hdgony Let us look at th 
am us at the 

three iilion ack and see whether the powers 
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and the sum of three millions is placed in the 
hands of the President, to make a treaty of peace, 
including all differences, with limits and boundaries, 
“to be used by him in the event that said treaty, 
when signed by the authorized agents of the two 
Governments, and duly ratified by Mexico, shall 
call for the expenditure of the same, or any part 
thereof.” : 

Now, it may be asked, Who are the authorized 
agents, within the meaning of the act, on the part 
of this Government? Are not the President and 
Senate clearly in this, as in all cases where trea- 
ties are made, the “authorized” agents ? 

True, in a constitutional sense; but it must be 
borne in mind, that this is a special act, a new 
thing, a “shorter cut” of getting at the subject, 
than the old plodding constitutional course. Why, 
if a treaty was to be made, was it not made in the 
old-fashioned way; and if Santa Anna wanted 
money to close the contract,why would not a treaty, 
constitutionally made on our by the Presi- 
dent and two-thirds of the Senate, without the act 
in question, have bound the Government to its 
fulfilment, whether the sum stipulated was three 
or ten millions? Where was the necessity for 
this extra legislation? Simply because the nature 
of the case, as avowed and acted upon throughout, 
would not admit of it. Mexico might want the 
purchase money, “cash down ;” hence the grant. 
The powers of the President were unrestricted, 
the mode undefined, the discretion absolute. Con- 
gress waived all claims, the Senate have parted 
with their power in advance. Slavery, if the 
President wills it, may enter to dwell where “ bar- 
barians” have once extirpated it, and all this by 
the votes of Northern free or Government 
janissaries. 

But it may be said, again, that though the money 
is paid at the signing of the treaty, this will not 
preclude the action of theSenate upon it six months 
afterwards. They may, unless slavery is ruled out, 
refuse to ratify it. True; and so the door may 
be locked after the horse is stolen. What, then, 
becomes of the slavery proviso ? 

However, I suppose the matter is all straight 
enough, and all these are very foolish questions. 
If so, a little explanation might set all right. 

Cc. S. 


Port Homer, O., February, 1847. 

Dr. Bartey: Disease and death, and pecuniary 
losses, have prevented me from taking any active 
part in the useful public enterprises of the day ; 
and now I would be regarded rather as a distant 
spectator than one qualified to engage actively in 
the contest. 

I observe you have made some benevolent sug- 
gestions with regard to the Irish. The cause of 
the misfortunes of that unhappy people is over 
population, and the remedies are emigration 
or the restraint of increase. The latter, in the 
present state of intellect and public sentiment in 
that country, is unlikely to be adopted, unless a 
Father Mathew could arise, preaching temperance 
in the one thing absolutely necessary, as well as 
in the use of alcohol. Whiskey and the monopoly 
of the rich increased their sufferings, but the trne 
and great cause is over population, and that is 
within their own control; and if he who does not 
provide for his own household be worse than an 
infidel, then is it a Christian as well as a rational 
duty, that we should take care not to have a house- 
hold until we have the means of providing for 
them. 

Emigration is the chief means by which we can 
usefully aid the Irish. To make a business of feed- 
ing them on donations is in every respect impolitic 
and unwise. It will, if it be pursued, destroy the 
industry of the people, and increase the exactions 
of their landlords. All experience shows that 
people fed on mere charity become indolent and 
worthless, without care or forethought, relying that 
the donations which saved them before, will save 
them again. 

We have abundant lands for them, and they 
make in general good citizens. ‘Their services as 
hired laborers while acquiring property would be 
useful, rather than hurtful. I would say, therefore, 
instead of making an organization to feed them 
with American bread, while they labor for English 
landlords, let emigration societies be got up, to 
bring them to this country, under agreement to 
repay the expense to the societies, in labor or 
money, to be used in bringing others in. It seems 
to me an organization of this kind might do much 
to relieve the sufferings of the Irish, without at all 
injuring this country; and it seems to me Irish 
honor would generally secure repayment to the 
society. Think of it. 

[Our correspondent then refers to the Mexican 
war and the Wilmot proviso, Xc., and proceeds:] 

Let us not join Democrats or Whigs, but let 
us go for whoever goes for Wilmot’s proviso, and 
stick to it as the great rallying point. ‘The suc- 
cess of that proviso is the downfall of slavery, not 
present, but prospective. Free labor or slavery 
will triumph, as that proviso shall meet with suc- 
cess or defeat; and its mere passage or defeat, at 
present, is not the question ; but the issue must be 
made, and carried before the people—and it can be, 
and triumphantly. Never was there such an oppor- 
tunity to increase and assert free-labor sentiment. 
It would flow like a river into minds hitherto her- 
metically sealed, and the Representatives from the 
free States would acquire a firmness and boldness 
hitherto altogether unknown. 

Almost every Representative from the North, 
and many from the South, would go against extend- 
ing slavery ; but they have been in the habit of see- 
ing slavery conquer, and they suppose it still will. 
Who cannot read such men as my old friend, the 
Hon. J. Parish, now in Congress? His soul would 
rejoice at the restraint of slavery, but he is poor 
and ambitious, and he looks to slaveholders as the 
distributors of wealth, in the form of office and of 
honor. No one can doubt that Mr. P., unimpelled 
by the motives of personal wealth and honor, would 
be glad to see the acquired territory a home for him- 
self and relatives and friends, rather than for mas- 
ters, their overseers and slaves ; but before his eyes 
looms up the glory which has awaited others, and 
he prefers himself and his family to the great 
multitude of his brethren. The corrective is in 
the force of the multitude, in the votes of the peo- 
ple. If the people neglect to use this force, like 
Mexico, they must lose territory; for force is the 
law of our existence. If slavery has the greater 
force, if it can give more office, more money and 
honor, free labor must be defeated; for although 
there may be, and there are, some philanthropists, 
they are exceptions that produce little or no in- 
fluence on the general laws of force and at- 
traction, and are not more felt than is a wander- 
ing comet, or even the floating nebula, by our plan- 
etary system. 
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THE BUCKINGHAM CASE. 
: No. 46. 

Tue Presiwent, Directors, anp Company OF THE 
Commerciat Bank or Cincinnati, Plaintiffs in 
Error; tar Executors or Eunice Buckine- 
HAM, Defendants in Error. 

Mr. Sransuerry, for the Plaintiffs in Error. 

We seek, by writ of error from this court, the 
reversal of the judgment rendered by the supreme 
court of Ohio, in bank, against us, in the present 
case, at the December term, 1843. The original 
suit was an action of assumpsit, brought on the 7th 
of March, 1842, by the testatrix of the defendants 
in error, in the court of common pleas of Hamil- 
ton county, against us, on $20,000 of the paper of 
the Commercial Bank of Cincinnati, to recover the 
specie for the same, with interest, &c., thereon. 

he paper of the bank sued on was issued in the 
years 1836, 1838, 1839, and 1840. The bank first 
suspended specie payments on the 17th of May, 

1837, and continued in a state of suspension for 

fifteen months, when it resumed coin payments, on 

the 15th of August, 1838. After twenty months’ 
payment of coin, it again suspended on the 1st of 

April, 1840, and continued suspended for twenty- 

three months, when it resumed on the 4th of 

March, 1842, since which time it has not ceased to 

redeem on demand, in specie, all its obligations. 

The demand of Mrs. Buckingham was first made 

on the bank on the 7th of July, 1841, during the 

period of its second suspension. It was again made 
on the 5th of March, 1842, after the last resump- 
tion of specie payments, for the payment of the 

face of the notes, with interest at six per cent. a 

year from the day of suspension up to the time of 

the trial of the cause. There is no averment 
which suspension of the bank is meant. The 
plaintiffs in error refused to pay more than the 
face of the notes upon the second demand. Suit 
was brought against us on the 7th of March, 1842, 
in the court of common pleas, when the case was 
removed by appeal to the supreme court of Ohio, 
for the county of Hamilton, wherein, at the April 
term, 1843, it was argued, and judgment was given 
against us, for the payment of the principal of the 

notes, with interest thereon, at six cent. a 

year, from the 17th of May, 1837, up to the time 

of trial, and also additional damages, at twelve per 

cent. a year, from the first demand, 7th July, 1841, 


up to the trial. . By this judgment, the court al- 
lowed the inert pon the notes to run from the 
date of suspension, 17th May, 18 
amount of the notes—some $9, 06 
culation at that time, and bore subsequent dates, 
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ute of the State of Ohio was drawn into question 
by the plaintiffs in error, on the ground that the 
said statute impaired the obligations of their char- 
ter, and was repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States. ‘Phe court below decided that the 
statute was valid, and we are here to reverse that 
decision. ¥e 

The statute of which we deny the validity was 
adopted in the year 1824, and our charter was 
granted five years afterwards, or in the year 1829. 
The question is, whether the clause in the Con- 
stitution forbidding the passing of laws impairing 
the obligation of contracts refers to laws that, have 
a prospective operation upon the validity of con- 
tracts. We say that the court below, by bringing 
in the law of 1824 to ascertain our liabilities, his 
modified our contract with the State of Ohio, 
which is to be found in the law of 1829 chartering 
the plaintiffs here as a banking institution, and by 
this modification it has impaired our contract with 
the State. The application of this law of 1824 has 
been made to extend, and not to limit, our liabili- 
ties. We are summoned before a court of justice 
to answer for the violation of our contract with 
the State; and we contend that the measure of 
that violation, or the punishment for it, is to be 
found in the charter or contract itself, and not in 
a general law upon the same subject, passed before 
our charter was granted. 

The constitutional prohibition (art. I, see. 10) 
is general—applies to prospective as well as retro- 
spective legislation, and to the application by 
courts of justice of such laws, either prospectively 
or retrospectively. Our charter is a contract. 
Nay, it is something more than a mere contract 
between individuals. This is a necessary distifie- 
tion in the premises. It is the key to the whole 
case. Our contract is made between the State, in 
its sovereign capacity, and a number of its citizens. 
Itis made in the most solemn form by the legislative 
will of the State; and, so far as the Legislature 
has expressed its will upon the subject matter, the 
contract has the force of a law. The charter or 
contract defines and fixes the consequences of sus- 
pending specie payment by the banks, but does 
not refer to any prior law for ascertaining the 
pains and penalties to follow the suspension of spe- 
cie payments. The act of 1829 is complete upon 
this point. It establishes the rate of interest 
which the bank shall pay to the holders of its 
bills and to depositors, in case of suspension of 
specie payments by it ; and that rate is twelve per 
cent. per annum on the amount of money, for the 
time during which the payment thereof shall be 
refused. But what does the courtdo? It travels 
in search of an act of the Legislature made five 
years before our charter was granted, and by the 
provisions of that law of 182-4 it adjudges that we 
shall pay, aot only what our charter requires us 
to pay, but six per cent. per annum besides, upon 
the amount sued for, from the time of the first 
suspension up to'the time of trial! 

But the defendants in error assert that a con- 
tract, to be impaired by the passing of any law 
to that effect, must be in existence at the period of 
the passing of such law, or the prohibition of the 
Constitution will not apply. At first blush, 
this position seems to be a tenable one; but 
it is not. The prohibition against the passing 
of acts by the States for impairing obligations is 
similar to all other prohibitions in the Constitution 
which are not expressly limited or modified. It 
isa general prohibition, and includes all kinds 
of legislation that shall impair or can be made to 
impair obligations of contracts. It is a universal 
prohibition. It covers the whole ground, and re- 
fers not only to existing legislation, but to future 
legislation. When the Constitution said that no 
State shall make anything but goid or silver a 
legal tender, what did it mean to do? Did it 
mean that the laws of the United States which 
made tobacco a legal tender should exist in full 
force? Surely not. It swept away all laws, and 
all power to make laws, that should provide for 
any other thing to be a legal tender but gold or 
silver. And so of the clause prohibiting the 
States from exercising the power to pass any laws 
impairing the obligations of contracts. It was 
meant to apply to all laws, whether existing before 
or after the contract. 

But we are referred to those classes of contracts 
that tacitly adopt laws existing before the making 
of such contracts. The present contract or char- 
ter does not tacitly adopt the law of 1824, pre- 
scribing the pains and penalties for suspension of 
specie payments, because the contract or charter is 
not silent upon the subject, but expressly provides 
for the punishment of the offending party in such 
an event. ‘To apply, therefore, the law of 1824 to 
us for violating our contract, is a positive impair- 
ing of the obligations of our charter. 

But how is the provision of the Constitution 
prohibiting the passing of a law by the States to 
impair the obligation of contracts to be enforced ? 
There is no means pointed out in the Constitution. 
The prohibition does not work instantly. It is 
evident that a state of things must arise, in which 
this court must be brought to act, before the pro- 
hibition of the Constitution can be rendered ef- 
fective. The general law of 1824, in Ohio, re- 
specting banks, is in itself constitutional and 
proper; but it is its application to the determina- 
tion of the present case, arising under a contract 
made in 1829 with the State of Ohio, that mgkes 
it conflict with the clause of the Constitution pro- 
hibiting the passing of laws for impairing con- 
tracts. A judicial determination in favor of the 
validity of a law, which, by its application, con- 
fliets with the prohibition of the Constitution in 
regard to contracts, is necessary to bring the sub- 
ject matter within the jurisdiction of this court. 
This has been done in the present cause. It is 
the double agency of the State Legislature in pass- 
ing a law, and of the State judiciary in applyiug 
that law, so as to make it impair the obligations 
of a contract, that brings the subject in conflict 
with the prohibition of the Constitution. It is 
not that tle terms of the law shall be against the 
prohibition of the Constitution, but that the ef- 
fect of the law shall be—12 Wheaton p.596. It 
is not that the law, ab origine, should be in conflict 
with the prohibitory clause of the Constitution, 
but that its effect, from its application, should 
be whether the contract, upon which it is to ope- 
rate, be before or after the passage of the law. 
Here, the law of 1824 is neither tacitly ner ex- 
pressly adopted in the contract. The law of 1824 
imposes the payment of interest, at the rate of 
six per cent. per annum, on all banks suspending 
specie payments. The law of 1829 fixes a new 
rule—payment of interest, at the rate of twelve 
per cent. per annum, from the time of the demand, 
in case of suspension of specie payments. Now, 
the application of the former law to the determi- 
nation of the liabilities under the contract of 1829 
has made the former void and unconstitutional, 
because its application impairs the obligations of 
our contract. Our obligations are fixed by our 
charter, not by any previous law.—1 Howard, the 
case of Bronson, 13 Mass. Rep., p. 1; 16 Johnson. 
pp. 213, 232; 4 Wheaton, pp. 123,209; 12 Whea- 
ton, p. 200; 4 Greenleaf, p. 576, &c. 





HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


BY JANE TAYLOR, 

In a remote period of antiquity, when the super- 
natural and the marvellous obtained a readier cre- 
dence than now, it was fabled that a stranger, of 
extraordinary appearance, was observed pacing 
the streets of one of the magnificent cities of the 
East, remarking with an eye of intelligent curios- 
ity every surrounding object. Several individuals 
gathered around him, questioned him concerning 
his country and his business; but they presently 
perceived that he was unacquainted with their lan- 
guage, and he soon discovered himself to be equally 
ignorant of the most common es of society. 
At the same time, the dignity-and intelligence of 
his air and demeanor forbade the idea of his be- 
ing either a barbarian or a lunatic. When, at 
length, he understood by their signs that they 
wished to be fnformed whence he came, he point- 
ed with great significance to the sky; upon 
which the crowd, concluding him to be one of their 
deities, were proceeding to pay him divine hon- 
ors; but he no sooner comprehended their design 
than he rejected it with horror; and, bending his 
knees and raising his hands towards heaven in the 
attitude of prayer, gave them to understand that 
he also was a worshipper of the Powers above. 

After a time, it is said that the mysterious stran- 
ger accepted the hospitalities of one of the nobles 
of the city, under whose roof he applied himself 
with great diligence, to the acquirement of the 
language, in which he made such great profi- 
ciency, that in a few days he was able to hold in- 
telligent intercourse with those around hin. The 
noble host now resolved to take an early opportu- 
nity of satisfying his curiosity respecting the coun- 
try and quality of his guest; and, upon his ex- 
pressing this desire, the stranger assured him that 
he would answer his inquiries that evening after 
sunset, Accordingly, as night approached, he led 
him forth upon the balconies of the palace, which 
overlooked the wealthy and populous city. Innu- 
merable lights, from its busy streets and splendid 
palaces, were now reflected in the dark bosom 
of its noble river, where stately vessels, laden with 
rich merchandise from all parts of the known 
world, lay anchored in the port. This was a city 
in which the voice of the harp and of the viol, and 
the sound of the millstone, were continually heard ; 
and craftsmen of all kinds of craft were there ; and 
the light of a candle was seen in every dwelling ; 
and the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the 
bride were ‘heard there. The stranger mused 
awhile upon the glittering scene, and listened to 

the confused murmur of mingling sounds. Then 
suddenly g his eyes to the starry firmament, 
he fixed them with an expressive gaze on the beau- 
tiful evening star, which was just sinking behind 
that surrounded one of the - 


silvery star. That was my home; yes, I 
was lately an inhabitant of that tranquil ea, 
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whence a Vein of curiosity has tempted me to wan- 
der, Often had I beheld, with wondering admira- 
tion, this brilliant world of yours, ever one of the 
brightest gems of our firmament; and the ardent 
desire I had long felt to know something of its 
condition was at length unexpectedly gratified. 
I received permission and power from above to 
traverse the mighty void, and to direct my course 
to this distant sphere. To that permission, how- 
every one condition was annexed, to which my ea- 
gerness for the enterprise induced me hastily to 
consent, namely: that I must thenceforth remain 
an inhabitant of this strange world, and undergo 
alt the vicissitudes to which the natives are sub- 
ject. ‘Tell me. therefore, 1 pray you, what is the 
lot of man; and explain to me, more fully than 
I yet understand, all that I hear and see around 
me. 

“Truly, sir,” replied the astonished noble, “al- 
though I am altogether unacquainted with the 
manners and customs, products and privileges of 
your country, yet methinks I cannot but congrat- 
ulate you on your arrival in our world ; especially 
since it has been your good fortune to alight on a 
part of it affording such various sources of enjoy- 
ment as this our opulent and luxurious city. And 
be assured it will be my pride and pleasure to in- 
troduce you to all that is most worthy the atten- 
tion of such a distinguished foreigner.” 

Our adventurer, accordingly, was presently ini- 
tiated in those arts of luxury and pleasure, which 
were there well understood. He was introduced 
by his obliging host to their public games and fes- 
tivities, to their theatrical diversions and conviv- 
ial assemblies; and in a short time he began to 
feel some relish for amusement, the meaning of 
which, at first, he could scarcely comprehend. 
The next lesson which it became desirable to im- 
part to him, was the necessity of acquiring wealth, 
as the only means of obtaining pleasure—a fact 
which was no sooner understood by the stranger, 
than he gratefully accepted the offer of his friend- 
ly host, to place him in a situation in which he 
might amass riches. To this object he began to 
apply himself with diligence, and was becoming 
in some measure reconciled to the manners and 
customs of our planet, strangely as they differed 
from those of his own, when an incident occurred, 
which gave an entirely new direction to his en- 
ergies. 

It was but a few weeks after his arrival on our 
earth, when walking, in the cool of the day, with 
his friend, in the outskirts of the city, his atten- 
tion was arrested by the appearance of a spacious 
enclosure near which they passed. He inquired 
the use to which it was appropriated. 

“It is,” replied the nobleman, “a place of pub- 
lic interment.” 

“T do not understand you,” said the stranger. 

“It is the place,” repeated his friend, “where 
we bury our dead.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” replied his companion, with 
some ermbarrassment, “I must trouble you to ex- 
plain yourself yet further.” 

The nobleman repeated the information in still 
plainer terms. 

“Tam still at a loss to comprehend you per- 
fectly,” said the stranger, turning deadly pale. 
“This must relate to something of which I was 
not only totally ignorant in my own world, but of 
which I have as yet had no intimation in yours. I 
pray you, therefore, to satisfy my curiosity ; for, 
if I have any clew to your meaning, this, surely, 
is a matter of more mighty concernment than any 
to which you have hitherto directed me.” 

“ My good friend,” replied the nobleman, “ you 
must indeed be a novice amongst us, if you have 
yet to learn that we must all, sooner or later, sub- 
mit to take our places in these dismal abodes ; nor 
will [ deny that it is one of the least desirable of 
the circumstances which appertain to our condi- 
tion; for which reason, it is a matter rarely re- 
ferred to in polished society—and this accounts for 
your being hitherto uninformed on the subject. 
But truly, sir, if the inhabitants of the place 
whence you came are not liable to any similar 
misfortune, I advise you to betake yourself back 
again with all speed ; for, be assured, there is no 
escape here, nor could I guaranty you safety for 
a single hour.” 

“ Alas!” replied the adventurer, “I must sub- 
mit to the conditions of my enterprise, of which, 
till now, I little understood the import. But ex- 
plain to me, [ beseech you, something more of the 
nature and consequences of this wondrous meta- 
morphosis, and tell me at what period it most com- 
monly happens to man.” 

While he thus spoke, his voice faltered, and 
his whole frame shook violently ; his countenance 
was pale as death, and a cold dew stood in large 
drops upon his forehead. 

By this time his companion, finding the dis- 
course becoming more serious than was agreeable, 
declared that he must refer him to the priests for 
further information, this subject being very much 
out of his province. 

“ Tow !” exclaimed the stranger. “Then I can- 
not have understood you. Dothe priests only die? 
Are you not to die also?” 

His friend, evading these questions, hastily con- 
ducted his importunate companion to one of their 
magnificent temples, where he gladly consigned 
him to the instruction of the priesthood. . 

The emotion which the stranger had betrayed, 
when he received the first idea of death, was yet 
slight, in comparison with that which he experi- 
enced as soon as he gathered from the discourses 
of the priests some notion of immortality, and of 
the alternative of happiness or misery in a future 
state. But this agony of mind was exchanged for 
transport, when he learned that, by the perform- 
ance of certain conditions before death, the state 
of happiness might be secured. His eagerness to 
learn the nature of these terms excited the sur- 
prise and even the contempt of his sacred teach- 
ers. They advised him to remain satisfied for the 
present with the instructions he had received, and 
to defer the remainder of his discussion till the 
morrow. 

“How!” exclaimed the novice, “say you not 
that death may comeat any hour? May it not, 
then, come this hour? And what if it should come 
before I have performed these conditions? Oh! 
withhold not this excellent knowledge from me a 
single moment!” 

The priests, suppressing a smile at his simpli- 
city, then proceeded to explain their theology to 
their attentive auditor. But who shall describe 
the ecstacy of his happiness when he was given to 
anderstand that the required conditions were gen- 
erally of casy and pleasant performance ; and that 
the occasional difficulties or inconveniences which 
might. attend them would entirely cease with the 
short term of his earthly existence. 

“Tf, then, I understand you rightly,” said he to 
his instructors, “this event which you call death, 
and which seems in itself strangely terrible, is 
most desirable and blissful. What favor is this 
which is granted to me, in being sent to inhabit a 
planet in which I can die!” 

The priests again exchanged smiles with each 
other, but their ridicule was wholly lost upon the 
enraptured stranger. When the first transports 
of his emotion had subsided, he began to reflect, 
with some uneasiness, on the time he had already 
lost since his arrival. 

“ Alas! what have I been doing!” exclaimed he. 
“This gold which I have been collecting, tell me, 
reverend priests, will it avail me anything when 
the thirty or forty years are expired, which, you 
say, I may possibly sojourn in your planet ?” 

“ Nay,” replied the priests, “but verily you will 
find it of excellent use so long as you remain in it.” 

“A very little of it shall suffice me,” replied he ; 
“for consider how soon this period will be past. 
What avails it what my condition may be for so 
short a season. I will hetake myself from this hour 
to the grand concerns of which you have charitably 
informed me.” 

Accordingly, from that period, continues the 
legend, the stranger devoted himself to the per- 
formance of those conditions on which he was told 
his future welfare depended; but, in so doing, he 
had an opposition to encounter wholly unexpected, 
and for which he was even at a loss to account. 
By thus devoting his chief attention to his chief 
interests, he excited the surprise, the contempt, 
and even the enmity, of most of the inhabitants of 
the city, and they rarely mentioned him but with 
a term of reproach, which has been variously ren- 
dered in all the modern languages. — : 

Nothing could equal the stranger’s surprise at 
this circumstance, as well as that of his fellow- 
citizens appearing, generally, so extremely indif 
ferent as they did to their own interests. That 
they should have so little prudence and fore- 
thought as to provide only for their necessities 
and pleasures for that short part of their exist- 
ence in which they were to remain 1n ig ioe 
he could consider only as the effect. of disordered 
intellect ; so that he even returned their incivili- 
ties to himself with affectionate expostulation, ac- 
companied by lively emotions of compassion and 
amazement. ‘4 

If ever he attempted for 2 moment to violate any 
of the conditions of his future happiness, he be- 
wailed his own madness With agonizing emotion ; 
and to all the invitations he received from others, 
to do anything inconsistent with his real interest, 
he had but one answer—‘“ Oh!” he would say, “I 
am to die! I am to die!” 


—_——— rrr 
THE FIRST LEGISLATIVE: DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

At the New England Festival held in this city 
last winter, Mr, J. A. RockwELL claimed for Con- 
necticut the credit of the first Legislative Dec- 
laration of Independence, which was drawn up 
by Governor Jonaraan Trumevtt. Mr. Arnorp, 
a Representative from Rhode Island, immediately | 
wrote @ communication for the Intelligencer, de- 
nying the correctness of the statement, and claim- 

for Rhode Island the honor of first making 
such a declaration. As any historical question 





concerning the great event of the American Revo- 


lution must always be interesting, we quote from 
the communication the following extract : 


On the 4th day of May, 1776, the General As- 
sembly of the Colony of Rhode Island, in the most 
public and solemn manner, in the most clear and 
unequivocal language, and with a bold and inde- 
pendent spirit, which has ever characterized the 
people of that State, passed the following act of 
independence : 

An Acr repealing an act entitled “An act for the 
more effectually securing to his Majesty the 
allegiance of his subjects in this his colony and 
dominion of Rhode Island and Providence Plant- 
ations,” and altering the forms of commissions 
of all writs and processes in the courts, and of 
the oath prescribed by law. 


Whereas in all States existing by compact, pro- 
tection and allegiance are reciprocal, the latter 
being only due in consequence of the former; and 
whereas George the Third, King of Great Brit- 
ain, forgetting his dignity, regardless of the com- 
pact most solemnly entered into, ratified, and con- 
firmed to the inhabitants of this colony by his 
illustrious ancestors, and till of late fully recog- 
nised hy him, and entirely departing from the 
duties and character of a good King, instead of 
protecting, is endeavoring to destroy the good peo- 
ple of this colony, and of all the united colonies, 
by sending fleets and armies to America to confis- 
cate our property, and spread fire, sword, and deso- 
lation throughout our country, in order to compel 
us to submit to the most debasing aud detestable 
tyranny, whereby we are obliged by necessity, and 
it becomes our highest duty, to use every means 
with which God and nature have furnished us in 
the support of our invaluable privileges, to op- 
pose that power which is exerted only for our de- 
struction: é 

Be it therefore enacted by this General Assembly, 
and by the authority thereof it is enacted, That an act 
entitled “An act for the more effectual securing 
to his Majesty the allegiance of his subjects in 
this his colony and dominion of Rhode [sland and 
Providence Plantations,” be and the same is here- 
by repealed. 

And he it further enacted by this General Assembly, 
and by the authority thereof ut is enacted, That im all 
commissions for offices, civil and military, and in 
all writs and processes in law, whether original, 
judicial, or executory, civil or criminal, wherever 
the name and authority of the said King is made 
use of, the same shall be omitted, and in the room 
thereof the name and authority of the Governor 
and Company of this colony shall be substituted 
in the following words, to wit: The Governor and 
Company of the English Colony of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations. ‘That all such com- 
missions, writs, and processes, shall be otherwise 
of the same form and tenor as they heretofore 
were ; that the courts of law be no longer entitled 
nor considered as the King’s courts; and that no 
instrument in writing, of any nature or kind, 
whether public or private, shall in the date 
thereof mention the year of the said King’s reign: 
Provided, nevertheless, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall render void or vitiate any commission, 
writ, process, or instrument, heretofore made or 
executed, on account of the name and authority 
of the said King being therein inserted. 

And be it further enacted hy the authority aforesaid, 
That the oaths or engagements to be administered 
to the officers appointed in this colony, shall be as 
follows, to wit : 

“Generar OFFICERS. 


“You, , being, by the free vote of the 
freemen of this colony of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, elected unto the place of — 
do solemnly engage to be true and faithful unto 
this said colony, and in your said office equal jus- 
tice to do unto all persons, poor and rich, within this 
jurisdiction, to the utmost of your skill and abili- 
ty, without partiality, according to the laws estab- 
lished, or that may be established, by the General 
Assembly of this colony, as well in matters mili- 
tary as civil; and this engagement you make and 
give upon the peril of the penalty of perjury.” 

cae Oe on 
From the Union. 
NEW POST OFFICE REGULATIONS. 








THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

We lay before our readers the new regulations 
which have been adopted by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, under the laws passed at the close of the last 
session of Congress. They embrace a variety of 
new and interesting provisions, which ought to be 
thoroughly understood by the people themselves, 
as well as by all the postmasters. The attention 
of this last and important class of officers through- 
out the country is specially invited to them. 


Regulations of the Post Office Department for the en- 
Jorcement of the acts of Congress of the 1st, 24, and 
3d of March, 1847. 

1. All deputy postmasters are authorized to send 
free, through the mails, all letters and packages, 
not weighing over two ounces, which they may 
have occasion to write or send, relating to the busi- 
ness of their offices or of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, endorsing thereon “ post office business,” and 
signing their names thereto. And those whose 
compensation did not exceed $200 for the year end- 
ing the 30th of June, 1846, may also send free, 
through the mails, letters written by themselves, 
and receive free all written communications on 
their own private business, not weighing over one 
half once. 

2. Members of Congress and delegates from Ter- 
ritories may send and receive free, through the 
mails, from thirty days before the commencement 
of each Congress until the meeting of the next 
Congress, letters and packages not exceeding two 
ounces in weight, and public documents not ex- 
ceeding three pounds in weight. Public docu- 
ments are those printed by the order of either 
House of Congress, and publications or books pro- 
cured or purchased by Congress, of either House, 
for the use of members. 

3. The same privilege allowed to members of 
Congress is extended to the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives during their official terms, which termi- 
nate with the election of their successors. 

4. The privilege of the Vice President is en- 
larged, so that he may send and receive free pub- 
lic documents during his official term. 

5. Persons entitled to the privilege of franking 
should endorse on all letters or packages weighing 
under two ounces, “free,” and sign the same, desig- 
nating the office they fill; and all public documents 
which exceed two ounces in weight should be desig- 
nated by writing the words “public documents” 
on them, and signing them officially as above. 
The character of public documents issued from 
the public offices in the city of Washington, and 
directed to persons authorized to receive them free, 
may be designated by a stamp specifying the office 
from which they issue, and the words “public doc- 
uments,” or such other evidence of their charac- 
ter as may be agreed upon between them and the 
postmaster of the city of Washington. Any doc- 
ument folded and sealed, not having such evidence 
of its character on the envelope, will be rated with 
postage, which will be remitted by the delivering 
postmaster, upon satisfactory evidence that itis a 
public document, transmissible free through the 
mails to the person addressed. 

6. All letters and packages from and to the heads 
of Departments, or the other public officers who 
were entitled to the franking privilege prior to 
the passage of the act of the 3d of March, 1845, 
in relation to the business of their respective 
offices, will be delivered to the persons addressed, 
without any charge of postage, as an appropria- 
tion has been made by Congress for their payment. 
All letters and packages issuing from the Depart- 
ments should be marked on the envelope, “ official 
business,” and signed by the heads of the Depart- 
ments, or under their direction, by their clerks, 
and by the other officers who were entitled to the 
franking privilege prior to the act of 1845, desig- 
nating their official capacity. But such officers: 
have ndét the right to send or receive free their 
private letters or papers. 

7. All newspapers transmitted through the mail 
will be hereafter rated with postage, except ex- 
change papers between the publishers of newspa- 
pers, and those franked by persons enjoying the 
privilege ; and contractors may take newspapers 
out of the mail, for sale or distribution among sub- 
scribers. 

8. Transient. newspapers, or those not sent from 
the office of publication to subscribers, handbills, 
or circular letters printed and lithographed, not 
exceeding one sheet in size, will pay three cents, 
upon delivery at the office, and before they are put 
in the mails; and all such will be charged by dep- 
uty postmasters as prepaid matter in the way bills, 
and upon their accounts of mails sent, and stamped 
or marked “ paid,” with the name of the office from 
which sent. 

9. Transient newspapers, handbills, or circu- 
lars, cannot be received free by deputy postmas- 
ters, under their privilege. If such should be 
addressed to them, it is their duty to return them 
to the sender, under a new cover, charged with 
letter postage. If deposited in a post office un- 
sealed, addressed to deputy postmasters or others, 
they will not in any case be forwarded by mail, 
without prepayment of the postage. If sealed, 
they will be rated with letter postage, and for- 
warded in the mails. 

10. Letters addressed to different persons can- 
not be enclosed in the some envelope or package, 
under a penalty of ten dollars, unless addr to 
foreign “perce on 

11. Letters, new and packages not ex- 
ceeding one cesion: in ‘woke, addressed to any 
officer, musician, or private, in the army of the 
United States in Mexico, or at any post or place 
on the frontier of the United States bordering on 
Mexico, will pass free in the mails. Each } 
so addressed should specify, after the name of the 
person, “belonging to the army.” The law will 

continue in force during the war with Mexico, 





and for three months after its termination. 


12, Extra commissions allowed deputy postmas- 
ters by the order of the 9th of July, 1845, are su- 
perseded by the act of the 3d March, 1847, 

13. The commissions allowed by the 24th sec- 
tion of the act of the 3d of March, 1845, are re- 
pealed, and other rates allowed by the ist section 
of the act of the ist of March, 1847, in lieu of 
them, as follows : 

1, On the amount of letter postage, not exceed- 
ing $100 in any one year, 40 per cent. 

2. On any sum between $100 and $400 in any 
year, 3314 per cent. 

3. On any sum between $400 and $2,400 in the 
year, 30 per cent. 

4. On any sum over $2,400 in a year, 1244 per 
cent. ° . 

5. On the amount of letters and packets reeeiv- 
ed for distribution at offices designated by the 
Postmaster General for that purpose, 7 per cent. 

The term letter postage includes all postages 
received, except those which arise from newspa- 
pers sent from the offices of the publishers to sub- 
scribe. 3, and from pamphlets and magazines—so 
that all prepaid postage upon transient papers, 
handbills, and circulars, printed or lithographed, 
will be treated as letter postage in the settlements 
of accounts of postmasters. 

6. On all sums arising from the postage on 
newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets, 50 per 
cent, 

7. As the accounts of postmasters have to he 
settled quarterly, and their commissions allowed 
for that time, the postmasters will credit them- 
selves with 40 per cent. upon the first twenty-five 
dollars received in the quarter, and for any sum 
between twenty-five dollars and one hundred dol- 
lars in the quarter, at the rate of 3344 per cent.; 
and upon any sum between one hundred and six 
hundred dollars received in the quarter, 20 per 

1 ? 
cent.; and on any sum over six hundred dollars 
received in the quarter, at the rate of 12! per 
cent. 

8. The commission accounts will be settled as 
heretofore, except that the annual compensation to 
which postmasters are limited will be computed 
for the fiscal year, commencing on the Ist of July 

> f=) . 
and ending the 30th of June, and in due propor- 
tion for any period less than a year. 

9. No other allowances can be made to post- 
masters, except box rents to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $2,000 per annum, and the surplus of sucl: 
receipts may be applied to the expenses of the of: 
fice, under the direction of the Postmaster Gener- 
al. The emolument or box-rent account must be 
accounted for regularly in the quarterly returns 
and the same quarter as other proceeds of the 
office. 

10. Postmasters, in their returns for the present 
quarter, ending the 31st of March, 1547, will ad- 
just their accounts according to the above allow- 
ances. C. Jounson, Postmaster General. 
March 12, i847. 
| pponer PRODUCE STORE, Wholesale and Retail, nort/ 

west corner of Fifth and Cherry sireets, Philatelphia, 
(late Joel Fisher’s.) ‘Ihe subscriber, having procured a new 
stock of Dry Goods and Groceries, in addition to that pur 
chased of Joel Fisher, ail of which may be relied on as the pro 
duct of Free Lubor, now offers them for sale at the above 
place. He respectfully invites the patronage of those who 
give a preference to such goods, and of his friends and the 
publie generally. Being the wholesale and retail agent of the 
Free Produce Association of Friends, and the retail agent o1 
the American Free Produce Association, fur the sale of th 
cotton goods manufactured by those associations, he will 
be prepared to furnish a greater variety of Dry Goods than 
has heretofore been offered at this establishment. 

March 4.—Im GEORGE W. TAYLOK. 
DIRNEY & BROTHER, Wholesale and Retail Drugyist 

and Dealers in Paints, Oils, Varnishes, and Dye Nlitfjs, 
corner of Lower Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, O 

The above articles are of the best quality, and may be had 
at reasonable rates. “Physicians and country merchauts are 
invited to call and examine fur themselves. Cash p,id for Gin 
seng, Beeswax, Flaxseed, &c. D. BIRNEY. 

an. 7. D. 6. BIRNEY. 

LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 

AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS 
awarded the gold and silver medais, four first premiums, and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most splendid colored Daguerrevty pes and best apparatu 
ever exhibited. 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard toweather 

Instructions given in the art. 

A large assortinent of apparatus and stock always on hand, 
at the lowest cash prices. 

New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street ; 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 205 Bai- 
timore street; Washington, Pennsyivapia avenue; Peters- 
barg, Virginia, Mechanies’ Hall; Cincinnati, fourth and 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broaiway ; 
Pagis, 127 Vieille hue du ‘Lemple; Liverpool, 32 Church 
street. Jan. 7. 

NOOTH ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE, BY ‘Thk 

USE OF THE CLOVE ANODYNE.—This is an es 
cellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth ache or 
pain in the guina in one minute. ‘The Clove Anodyne is not 
unpleasant to the taste or injurious to the teeth, and will per- 
manently eure any tooth to which it may be applied, 

The following testimony, from one of our most distinguish- 
ed practical Dentists, will be considered sufficient evidence of 
its merits : 





New York, December 19, 1844. 
Messrs. A. B. Sands § Co.: 

GENTLEMEN: In the course of my practice | have exten- 
sively used, with much success, your Clove Anodyne, for the 
relief of the tooth ache; and, as | constantly recommend it to 
my patients, I deem it just to impart my satisfaction to you. 

lam yours, very respectfully, 
M. Levert, Dentist, 
260 Broadway, corner of Warten street. 

O¢F Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by Henry John- 
son, Druggist and Chemist, successor to A. LB. Sands & Uo., 
273 Broadway, corner of Chambers street. 

G. F. THOMAS & CO., 
147 Main street, between Third aud Fourth streets, 

Jan. 7. Agents for Cincinnati. 





e States : CHARLES Foster, late Foreman of the Cincin- 
nati Type Foundry, and the itiventor and builder of the press 
called Foster’s Power Press, now used by the Cincinnati At- 
las, the Enquirer, Kendall & Barnard; also, the Frankfort 
Commonwealth, the Indiana State Journal, Cutler & Cham- 
berlin, formerly State printers, Indiana, &c.; also, the press 
lately used to print Cassius M. Clay’s paper, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky—would inform priuters in the Western States and else- 
where, that, after an experience of fourteen years, he has, in 
connection with Bevan, Scott, § Co., in the city of Cincin- 
nati, established the manufactory of Power Presses, (being the 
only one west of the mountains,) Hand Presses, the Washing- 
ton, Smith, and Franklin Presses, of ail sizes; also, Chases, 
Composing Sticks, Brass Rule, Type Cases, Galleys, Card, 
Job, and Embossing Presses, Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Ma 
terials of all kinds. We will also furnish Printers’ Ink, Cuts 
Rules, fancy Job Type; also, Types for Newspapers, Book 
and Job Types, from William Hagar’s Type Foundry, New 
York; and also Western Type, manufactured in Cincinnati. 

All ordcrs directed to Foster & Co., corner of Seventh and 
Smith streets, or to Shepard & €o., No. 11 Columbia street, 
east of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio, will receive prompt attention. 

C. FOSTER & CO, 

P.S. The subscribers will also furnish Castings, Steam 
Engines, Mill Works, Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, 
Screws for Hay, Lard, ‘Tobacco, &c.; also, Stranb’s Patent 
Portable Corn and Flouring Mills, Corn Crushers and Shel- 
lers, Clark’s Patent Smut Machine, with any other Machine- 
ry, built to order, on reasonable terms. Jan. 7. 








ay RCULAR.—Dr. S. Fuhnestock’ s Vermifuge—the original 
and genuine artiele-— or the satisfaction of my custoni- 
ers, and all persons interested in the sale and use of my Ver- 
mifuge, as well as in justice to myself, | feel it my duty to ac- 
quaint the public with the facts that have given name and 
celebrity to the justly esteemed medicine known for many 
years past as F'ahnestock’s Vermifuge. 

About the year 1828 or 1829 I first came in possession of the 
recipe for the manufacture of this invaluable medicine. Not 
having then the means or prospect of promulgating it beyond 
the sphere of my professional duties, |, at the solicitation of » 
friend, consented to have the secret transmitted tv a near rel- 
ative, B. A. Fahnestock, Druggist, of Pittsburg. ‘This geu 
tleman, availing himself of the important secret, and the 
means of using it to his own advantage, has since that period 
made a monopoly of the business of manufacturing and sell- 
ing what he calls B. A. Fahnestock’s Vermifuge. Latterly, 
circumstances have induced me to commence the business 
myself, with a confidence based on the use of my Vermifuge, 
in daily practice, for upwards of fourteen years, as well as 
improvements in the article resulting from long experience, 
together with special care and personal attention to the man- 
ufacture of the medicine, which latter item | consider of the 
first importance to its general efficacy. ‘The success attending 
my Vermifuge, after a year’s trial, has fully justified my cou- 
fidence in its superior quality. 

I should not have considered the above statement necesxa- 
ry, had it not been for the recent appearance of an invidious 
Cirefllar, over the signature of B. A. Falinestock, in which, 
together with various insidious epithets bestowed on my per- 
sonal character, and that of W. fF. Mueller, my worthy part- 
ner in business, my Vermifuge is denounced as a worthless 
preparation. This is his own sole ipse divit, in contradiction 
to the attestations of numerous physicians and chemists, who 
are competent judges of the article, and the experience of 
those who have used it. ‘Therefure, regarding the disparaging 
statements of B. A. Fabnestock, the onus probandi rests with 
himself, and it will require an unexplored art to him to ac 
quit himself of it. S. FAUNESTOUK. 
With reference to my reputation, the following certificates 
will amply suffice: 

State of Ohio, Montgomery County, ss: 

I, William M. Smith, deputy clerk of the court of ecommou 
pleas in and for said county, do hereby certify, that I am well 
acquainted with Dr. Samuel Fahuestock; formerly of Pein 
sylvania, now of Dayton, Ohio; and I hereby certify that bis 
standing «s a physician is good, and, as a citizen, his reputa- 
tion is beyond reproach ; and that full faith and credit should 
be given to any statement of his. Witness my hand, and the 
seal of the said county, this 3d of November, A. D. 1846. 

(8) WILLIAM M. SMITH, 

ce Deputy Clerk of Common Pieas. 
State of Ohio, Montgomery County, City of Dayton, ss: 

1 cheerfully concur in the above statement, made by the 
clerk as above set forth, as witness my hand and official seul 
of said city, this l4th day of November, i546. 

{L. 8.] WILLIAM J. KeKINNEY, Mayor. 
The following gentlemen have certified to the correctness of 
the above statements : 

V. Winters, Cashier Dayton Bank; P. Odlin, Esq.; Jehu 
Howard, Esq.; Hon. Robert C. Schenek; G. Anghinba 
Major H. Gebhart; F. Gebhart, merehrnt; J. A. W: 














ri wh; 

y alicTs, 

M. ~, John Rench, commission merchant; J. A. Aughin- 
" Jan. 21, 


ANCERS CURED.—Roots Extracted without the Kni/e. 
R. S. Newron, M. D., performs ail operations upon Can- 
cers, Schirrus Breasts, Indurated Tumors, Scrofula,or Ulcers, 
with his new discovered Remedy, which has proved to be one 
of the greatest discoveries of the age, and has proved itaelf to 
possess medical properties unequalled by any medicine now 
used or ever known by the medical profession. His metiwd 
of treatment is new, safe, and peculiar, and has given him a 
reputation for radically curing the above diseases not equaled 
by any other regularly educated physician living, without the 
knife, a3 can be seen by references. 
In all cases, the patient ninst visit me in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and be under my immediate care. All communications must 
be addressed to Cincinnati, post paid. 
CERTIFICATE. 
We would just say to the afflicted, that we have been the 
subjects of Cancer, and pronounced incurable by some of the 
most eminent physicians and professors of the day, and have 
been radically cured by Dr. N.’s new remedies within the 


last five years. 
NANCY GREEN, New Lisbon, 0. 
E. F, HARMON, Kanawha, Vay 
HANNAH HEPHNER, New Lisbon, O. 
JOHN LANSLEY, McUonneltsville, 0. 
JOHN N. KERR, Gallipolis, O. 
some tiemavet aEY, STEEL, Harrisonburg, Va. 
e hun names cou given, if called’ 
who have been cured within a fast years. ‘vey et emad 
ny Bans Fag CES. 
us Davenport » Rey. W. P. Strickland, Cincinnati; 
; tev, By M. i io; . 
8. F. Vinton Galtiotis, Ohio. AM Brchos vice 
Oflice on street, bet Inut. streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. pears ont Je atom a 
TANLEY MATTHEWS, Atforney und Counsellor at 
: [Ws ey and Counsellor at, 
Si Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia, 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Uo. Jan, 7, 











NSENSIBLE PERSPIRATION.—Insensible perspiration 

is the great evacuution for the impurities of the bo 
will be noticed that a thick cloudy mist issues from all points 
of the surface of the body, which indicates that this perspiy 1 
tion flows uninterruptedly when we are in health, but ceases 
when we are sick. Life cannot be sustained without it. Iti 
thrown off from the blood and other juices of the body and 
disposes by this means of nearly all the impurities within us 
The language of Scripture is, “ ln the blood is the life.” 14 it 
ever becomes impure, it may be traced directly to the stop- 
page of the insensible perspiration. Thus we see, all that ix 
necessary, when the blood is stagnant or infected, is to open 
the pores, and it relieves itself from all impurities instanit}, 
Its own heat and vitality are sufficient without one particle 
of medicine, except to open the pores upon the surface, ‘I}),4 
we see the folly of taking so many internal remedies, A)| 
practitioners, however, direct their eflorts to restore the jy, 
sensible perspiration. The Thompsonian, fur instance, steq), « 
the Hydropathist shrouds us in wet blankets, the Hoine pathist 
deals out infinitessimals, the Ailopathist bleeds and doseg 
with mercury, and the blustering Quack gorges us with pills 
pills, pills. 

To give some idea of the amount of the insensible perspir, 
tion, we will state that the learned Dr. Lewenhock ascert; inet 
that five-eighths of all we receive into the stomach passed «(j 
by this means. In other words, if we eat and drink eiett 
pounds per day, we evacuate five pounds of it by the inseys; 
ble perspiration. This is none other than the used-uy pari; 
cles of the blood and other juices, giving place to the ney, 
fresh ones. To check this, therefore, is to retain in the ; 
tem five-eighths of all the virulent matter that natur 
mands should leave the body. By a sudden transition 
heat to cold, the pores are stopped, the perspiration « 
snd disease begins at once to develop itself. Hence a st 
if this tlow of the juices originates so many complaints, {1 i, 
stopping the pores that overwhelms mankind with eviij-), 
colds, and consumption. Nine-tenths of the world die 4; 

vases induced by a stoppage of the insensibie persyirat; 
Let me ask, now, every candid mind, what course seems t]; 
most reasonable to pursue, to unstop the pores after they ; 
closed Would you give physic to unstop the pores? Or 
would you apply something that would do this upon the sur. 
face, where the clogging actually ist And yet | know of jo 
ysician who makes any external application to effect it. Un- 
der these circumstances, I present to physicians, and to +! 
others, MeAlister’s ALL-HEALING OINTMENT, cr ti, 
WORLD'S SALVE. It has power to restore perspiration on 
the fe@t, on the head, around old sores, upon the chest—jy, 
short, upon any part of the body, whether diseased slightly or 
severely. It has power to cause all exterual sures, scrofulon; 
humors, skin diseases, and poisonons wounds, to discharge 
their putrid matter, and then heals them. It is a remedy that 
sweeps off the whole catalogue of cutaneous disorders, aud re- 
stores the entire enticle toita healthy functions. It ia a rei- 
edy that forbids the necessity of so many and deleteri 
drugs taken into the stomach. It is a remedy that neither 
sickens, gives inconvenience, nor is dangerons to the intes- 
eserves and defends the surface from all deranye- 
functions. The surface is the outlet of five-cicht hs 
and used-up matter within. It is pierced with mil- 
lions of openings, to relieve the intestines. Stop up these 
pores, and death knocks at your door. It is rightly termed 
all-healing; for there is scarcely a disease, external or inter- 
nal, that it will not benefit. I have used it for the last four 
teen years for all diseases of the chest, consumption, liver, in 
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volving the utmost danger and responsibility: and  declar 
before Heaven and man, that not in one single ease has 
fuiled to benefit, when the patient was within the reach of 
mortal means. lt have had physicians learned in the prot 


sion, | have had ministers of the gospel, judges on the ben 
aldermen and lawyers, gentlemen of the highest erudition, «1 
multitudes of the poor, use it in every variety of way; and 
there has been but one voice, one united universal voice, say- 
ing, “ McAlister, your ointment is good,” : 


el 


| 





Consumplion.—it can hardly be credited that a salve ean 
have any effect upon the lungs, seated aa they are within the 
system. But if placed upon the chest, it penetrates directly 
to the lungs, separates the poisonous particies that are con 
suming them, aud expels them from the system. 11 eed jot 
say that it is curing persons of consumption continually, x! 
though we are twid it is foolishness. i care not what is said 
so long as | can cure several thousand persons yearly. 

Heuaduche.—The salve has cured persons of the headach« of 
twelve years’ « ling, and who had it regularly every we 













so that vomiting often took place. Deafness and earache are 
helped with like success. 
Cold Feet.- nsumptionn, liver complaint, pains in ihe 


chest or side, falling off of the hair, one or the other. alw 
accol pales cold feet. It is a sure Sigu of disease in the 
tem to have cold feet. ‘The salve will cure every ea 

In serofula, erysipelas, sail rhawm, liver coniypl tint, sore 
eyes, quinsy, sore throul, bronchilis, broken or sove bre 
piles, all chest diseases, such as asthma, Oppression, pi 
also, sore lips, chapped hands, tumors, culauneous err plio 
nervous diseases, and of the spine, there is probably no n 
icine now known sv good ; and as for burns, it has not its: 
in the world. 

Pimple s onthe Fuce, Masculine Siein, Gross S 
first action is to expel all bumor. It will not eease drawiuy 
| till the face is free from any matter that may be lodged und 
the skin, and frequently breaking out to the surface. Itt! 
heals. When there is nothing but grossness, or dull rv 
sive surface, it begins to soften and soften, until the skin } 
comes as smooth and delicate as a child’s. 

Worms.—If parents knew how fatal most medicines wey 
children, taken inwardly, they would be slow to resort 
them, especially “mercurial lozenges,” called “ medicsted 
lozenges,’ vermifuges, pills, &e. The truth is, no one ean te 
invariably, when worms are present. Now, let me say tu pa 
rents, that this salve will always tell ifa child has worms. It 
will drive every vestige of thein away. There is probably no 
medicine on the fage of the earth at once so sure and sv sate 
in the expulsion of worms. 

Toilet.—Although I have said little abont it av a hair r 
storative, yet | will stake it against the world. ‘They mzv 
bring their oils, far and near, and mine will restore the Lait 
two cases to their one. 

Old Sores.—That some sores are an outlet to the impuriti 
of the system, is because they cannot pass aff through the nat 
ural channels of the insensible perspiration. If such sore 
are healed up, the impurities must have some other outlet, o7 
it will endanger life. This salve will always provide tor suc) 
emergencies. 

Rheumatism.—I\t removes almost immediately the inflan 
mation and swelling, when the pain of course ceases. In a 
cases of fever, the difficulty lies in the pores being locked uy 
so that the heat and perspiration cannot pass off. If the leust 
moisture can be started, the crisis has passed, and the dane: 
is over. ‘The all-heafing ointment will, in all cases of fevers 
almost instantly unlock the skin, and bring forth the pers» 
ration. 

Scald Hlead.—We have cured cases that actually defie:! 
every thihg known, as well as the ability of fifteen or twenty 
doctors. One man told us he had spent five hundred dollar 
his children without any benefit, when a few boxes of th: 
ointment cured them. 

Cerns.—Occasional use of the ointment will always keey 
corns from growing; people need never be troubled with them 
if they will use it. 

sa Family Medicine, no man can measure its value. & 
long as the stars roll along over the heavena, so long as mat 
treads the earth subject to all infirmities of the flesh, so lon 
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as disease and sickness is known, just so long will this good 
ointment be used and esteemed. When man ceases from oll 
the earth, then the demand will cease, and not till then, 


JAMES McALISTER & CO, 
Sole Proprietors of the above Medicine 

OF" Price Y cents and 50 cents. 

As the All-healing Ointment has been greatly counterfeite 
we have given this caution to the public, that “no ointment 
will be genuine unless the numes of James McAlister, or Jame 
McAlister § Co., are WRITTEN With & PEN upgn EVERY | 
bel.” Now, we hereby offer a reward of five hundred dollar 
to be paid on conviction, in any of the conatituted courts « 
the United States, of any individual counterfeiting our nam 
and ointment. 


OF" To be had of ELY & CAMPBELL, Lower Market, b 


tween Main and Sycamore streets ; also, of G. F. THOMAS, 
Main street, between Third and Fourth, Cincinnati. Jan. 7 

O¢F~ Wik the papers friendly to freedom please give the 
following advertisement an insertion, and oblige 


BELA MAKSH 
TNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY, by Lysar 
der Spooner ; published by Beta Mans. and for sale 
at 25 Cornhill, Boston, and at the ANTI-SLAVEKY DEposiro 
RY, No. 5 Spruce street, New York. Price 25 cents. Poast- 
age on the booK for any distance is but 6 cents. A persou re 
mitting $1, post paid, can have four copies sent by mail. A 
liberal discount will be made to booksellers and agents who 
buy to sell again. 

O-¥- Will the publishers of Anti-Slavery papers please to 

keep a supply on hand for sale? 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Mr. Garrison, disagreeing to its conclusions on the ground 
that the words of the Constitution do not fully express the 
intentions of its authors, yet says: “ His logie may be fault 
less, as a merely logical effort. We admit Mr. Spooner’s 
soning to be ingenious—perhaps, as an effort of logic, wan 
swerabie. It impresses us as the production of a mind equally 
honest and acute. its ability, and the importance of the su! 
ject on which it treats, will doubtless secure for it a wide cir- 
culation and a careful perusal.”’ 

Mr. Joshua Leavitt says: “It is unanswerable. ‘There v 
never be an honest attempt to answer it. Neither priest ner 
politician, lawyer nor judge, will ever dare undertake to sunder 
that iron-linked chain of argument which runs straivlt 
through the book, from beginning to end.” 

Mr. Gerrit Smith, in a letter to the Liberty Press, (Utica 
says: “Itisadmirable. | warmly commend it te you and your 
readers. High as were my opinions of his ability, they are 
higher now that I have read his argument in fayor of his ; 
sition that there is no legal or constitutional slayery in this 
nation.” i 

Mr. N. P. Rogers, agreeing with‘some of its positions. an? 
disagreeing with others, says: “It is a splendid essay. If th: 
talent laid out in it were laid ont at the bar, it would mak 
the author distinguished and rich. This essay should vive 
the anthor a name at the Boston bar. It will at the bar of pos 
terity.” 

Samuel E. Sewall, Esq., says: “It merits general atten 
tion, not merely from the importance of the subject, but from 
the masterly manner in which it is handled. It eyery where 
overtiows with thought. We regard it as a grand arsenal ot 
legal weapons, to be used in the great contest between Lil« rty 
and Slavery. | hope it will receive the widest circulation.” 

J. Fulton, jun., (Penn.,) says: “Now that I have read it, | 
feel bound to say that it is the most clear and Inminous pro- 
duction that I have ever read on the subject. It begins with- 
ont a line of preface, and ends without a word of apolegy. It 
is a svlid mass of the most brilliant argument, unbroken, as it 
seems to me, by a single flaw, and treads down as dust every 
thing which has preceded it on that subject. Let every friend 
of the slave read the work without delay. I believe it is des- 
tined to give « new phase to our struggle.” 

Richard Hildreth, Esq., says: “No one can deny to the 
present work the merit of great ability and great learnin: 
If any one wishes to see this argument handled in a masterly 
manner, With great clearness and plainneas, and an array of 
constitutional learning, which, in the hands of must lawyers, 
would have expanded into at least three royal oetayos, we 
commend them to My, Spouner’s modest pamphlet of one bun 
dred and fifty-six pages.” 

Elihu Barvitt says: “Jt evinces a depth of legal erudition 
which would do honor to the first yurist of the age.” 

The True American (Cortland connty, New York) says 
“1 is an imperishable and trimaphant work—a law argument 
that would add to the fame of the most famed jurist, living or 
dead.” ” 
The Bangor Gazette says: “It is indeed a masterly argu 
ment. No one, unprejudiced, who has supposed tl! that in- 
strament (the Constitution) contained guarautees of siayery, 
or who has had doubts upon the point, can rise from the peru- 
sal without feeling relieved from the supposition that our great 
national charter is one of slavery, aud not of freedom. And no 
lawyer can read it without admiring, besides its other greni 
excellences, the clearness of its style and its logical precision.” 

The Hampshire Herald (Northampton) says: “ It is worthy 
of the most gifted intellect in the country.” 

The Worcester County Gazette says: “Mr. Spooner, we 
think, has clearly shown that it (slavery) has no constitutions! 
foundation.” 

The Liberty Press (Utiea) says: “The author labors to 
show, and does show, that slavery in this country is unconst 
tutional, and unsustained by law, either State or Federal.’ 
The Granite Freeman says: “We wish every yoter in the 
Union could have the opportunity of reading this magnificent 
argument. We should hear no more, after that, of the “ com 
promises of the Constitution,’ as an argument to close the 
lips and palsy the hands of those who abhor slavery , and labor 
fur its removal.”’ " 

The Charter Oak says: “Of its rare merit as a controver 
sial arguinent it is superfinous to speak, It may, in fact, be 
regarded as nnanswerable; and we are persuade d that its gen 
eral circulation would. give a new aspect to the anti-slavery 
eanse, by exploding the popular bnt mistaken notion that sl 
very i8 somehow entrenched behind the Constitution.” 

The Albany Patriot says: “This effort of Mr. Spooner is 3 
remarkable one in many respects. ft is unrivalled in the sim 
plicity, clearness, and force of style with which it is executed 
The argumevt is original, steel-ribbed, and trinmpbant. It 
bears down all opposition. Pettifogging, black-letter duliness 
and pedantry, special pleading and demagogism, all retire be- 
foreit. If every lawyer in the country could have it put into 
his hands, and be induced to study it as he does hie }rief, it 
would alone overthrow slavery. There is moral firniness 
enough in it fer that purpose.” f 

The Chronotype calls it “one of the most magnificent con 
stitntional arguments ever produced in any country. It needs 
such a work as Mr. Spooner’s on constitutional law to make 
the Constitution of the least value to us a8 a shield of rights. 
The Liberty Gazette (Burlington, Vermont) says: “ This 
work cannot be too highly praised or too extensively circulat- 
ed. Its reasoning is conclusive ; and no one can read it wil hoat 
being convinced that the Constitution, instead of being the 
friend and protector of slavery, is a purcly enti-slavery docu- 

ent.” 

The Indiana Freeman says: “Every Abolitionist shon!t 
have this adinirable work, and keep it in constant circulation 
among his neighbors.” 

The Worcester Aigis says: “This work is one of the ablest, 
perhaps the ablest review of all the arguments pro and co”, 
upon the subject of slavery, that has yet emanated from the 





















Amer‘can press, No one who feels the least interest whatever 
in this great question should fail to possess himself of a copy. 
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